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“THE STREAM” 
By Jacques Schnier 
Carved in Bombay Teak. See Article on Page 10. 
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“WINGED FIGURE" By Abbott Thayer 


We announce an exhibition of paintings by American masters selected during a 
period of twenty-five years with great discrimination and knowledge by a famous 


American collector. Included are outstanding examples by 


Whistler Dewing Ryder 


Inness Duveneck Thayer 
Wyant Du Bois Twachtman 
Bohm Eakins Walker 
Brush Fuller Weir 
Blakelock Hassam Luks 
Bellows Hawthorne Martin 
Chase Henri Melchers 
Davies Robinson La Farge 


and many others 


GRAND CENTRAL ART GALLERIES 


“All That Is Sane in Art” 


15 VANDERBILT AVENUE GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL 
NEW YORK CITY 


INFORMATION REGARDING PAINTINGS IN THE ABOVE COLLECTION FURNISHED UPON REQUEST. 
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Authenticity 

An incident that was full of the greatest 
promise to the art trade in America took 
place at an auction of paintings at the Amer- 
ican Art Association-Anderson Galleries on 
the evening of March 24. 

The American Art Dealers Association ques- 
tioned the authenticity of three paintings, one 
supposedly by A. P. Ryder, the other two by 
R. A. Blakelock, which were cataloged as the 
property of “A Private Collector,’ and which 
had apparently been authenticated on the 
backs of photographs by Elliot Daingerfeld, 
who has been regarded as an expert on the 
work of these masters. The auction house 
gave the fullest co-operation in the matter, 
with the result that the paintings were with- 
drawn from the sale. The pictures were then 
resubmitted to Mr. Daingerfield by a com- 
mittee of the dealers’ association, and the ex- 
pert issued a signed statement in which he 
denied ever having seen the works before. “It 
is possible,” he said, “that I have seen other 
pictures of the same compositions as these 
three, and furnished authenticating photo- 
graphs of these originals.” 

Such co-operation as this between the na- 
tion’s leading art auction house and the Amer- 
ican Art Dealers Association will help clarify 
the situation as regards spurious works of art, 
and will give confidence to the public. 
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Morton Galleries 
127 East 57th Street, New York 


Portraits from a 
CONNECTICUT VILLAGE 


ROBERT JACKSON 


March 28 to April 11 
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F. Kleinberger 


Galleries, Inc. 


Established 1848 


ANCIENT PAINTINGS 
SPECIALTY PRIMITIVES 
of all Schools 
and 


OLD DUTCH MASTERS 
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NEW YORK: 12 East 54th St. 
PARIS: 9 Rue de i’Echelle 


DURAND - RUEL 
NEW YORK 
12 East Fifty-seventh Street 


PARIS 
37 Avenue de Friedland 


FERARGIL 


F. Newuin Price, President 


63 East Fifty-Seventh St. 
NEW YORK 


INTERNATIONAL | 
ART CENTER 
OF ROERICH MUSEUM _ | 


EXHIBITION OF 


FINNISH ART-CRAFTS 
Under the Distinguished Patronage of 
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April 9th to 27th, 1932 
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ESTABLISHED 1888 
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By American and Foreign Artists 
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Macbeth Gallery 


AMERICONTEMPO fee 


An exhibition of the 
work of a Selected Group 
of American Moderns 


Southwest Harbor 


Jonas Lie 


Museums and Colleges 


will want to see these 
Paintings by American Artists 


Those who are building permanent art collections in American 
Museums and Colleges, will be interested in a specially 
arranged Exhibition of Paintings by American Artists, cover- 


ing not only the work of such acknowledged masters as 
Sargent, Homer, Martin, Davies, Henri and Davis, but also 


that of contemporary men and the younger group. 


Eleven New Paintings by Jonas Lie 


15 East 57th St. New York 


New York Criticism 


[Concluded from page 13] 


disputable, enters by such subtle means as to 
elude analysis. 

“Fred Nagler’s paintings are less interesting 
than his prints, which form the greater part 
of his contribution and perform that difficult 
feat for a modern artist, of presenting Biblical 
subjects with distinction and conviction. He 
works with outline in such a way that form 
is contained within it, and in this respect he 
shows himself to be a skillful draughtsman.” 


Klitgaard and Detail 

The paintings which Georgina Klitgaard has 
been showing at the Rehn Gallery indicate 
she has “a point of view and a mode of her 
own,” according to the Herald Tribune. “This 
artist likes big, expansive views and she builds 
them up with admirable energy. It may be 
surmised, however, that she would better her 
designs if she would remember Whistler’s axiom 
for the etcher—that the artist is known by 
what he omits. Too many of Miss Klitgaard’s 
compositions are sadly overcrowded. It is 
with something like relief that we come upon 
the lucid simplicity of the ‘Nantucket Farm,’ 
in which a few facts are directly recorded. 
The balance of values is here far more plaus- 
ibly established than in the bigger, 
canvases.” 

The Honesty of Saul 

Saul, who recently had his first “full-length” 
exhibition at the Morton Gallery, is “an ex- 
ceedingly earnest young painter whose honesty 
is enforced by knowledge,” according to the 
Times: “This same probity is perhaps the 
outstanding characteristic of Saul’s painting.” 

The Sun: “A product of the National Acad- 


fuller 


April 4 to April 25 


NEWHOUSE GALLERIES 


578 Madison Ave. 


[corner of 57th St.] 
NEW YORK 


SR 


emy Schools, Saul has that sound grounding 
in the fundamentals of his craft that in itself 
is refreshing—that and a simplicity and hon- 
esty of aim that should carry him far.” 


Ennis’ Palette Cools 

In the opinion of the critics, the hot palette 
of George Pearse Ennis is somewhat cooler, 
as revealed in his recent exhibition of water 
colors of the South at the Babcock Galleries. 
“Instead of the hot siennas and earth reds 
that used to dominate his compositions, these 
water colors of Florida and the Gulf Coast 
are marked by delicious grays and lush greens,” 
said the Sun: “And with the change has come 
a greater boldness of handling—not that Mr. 
Ennis ever was inclined to be timid in getting 
water color on paper. The result is that 
everything is freshened up immensely with an 
increased sense of breathable air and tingling 
vitality.” 

The Metamorphosis of Bouche 

Having cleared his palette of all its “dull 
browns and dingy reds”, Louis Bouché’s colors 
are now “clear and limpid and delightfully 
related,” said the Post regarding the artist’s 
paintings now on view at the Valentine Gal- 
lery: “Regrettably, his subject matter is not 
so alluring. He has gathered up all the fauna 
and flora of the surrealiste school into gigantic 
canvases—the disjecta membra of that would- 
be enigmatic group, but with rather negligent 
interest in their arrangement. His tongue is. 
doubtless, thrust in his cheek, as it was when 
he portrayed Victorian sentimentality.” 

Bouché has turned his back on his old 
care-free friends and has become serious and 
severe, according to Henry McBride of the 
Sun, and in becoming serious he has become 
abstract. “He was a wit.” writes McBride 


“the wittiest painter that we 
had. . . . What will be the outcome is ut 
predictable. To throw away one reputation 
in mid-career and strive for another one is 
certainly dangerous. It is true that no one 
will blame him much for refusing to be im 
souciant in such a time as this. And besides, 
wits, as everybody knows, lead dogs’ lives” 


Stuart Davis, the Difficult 

Stuart Davis, called by Henry McBride the 
“ace of American modernists,” held an & 
hibition at the Downtown Gallery during 
March. “His imagination,” said the Herald 
Tribune, “this time is deftly brought to play 
on a varied assortment of the ingredients d 
modern life, such as ships and wharves, ee 
vated structures, gasoline filling stations— 
everything, in fact, that is indigenous to and 
characteristic of the native scene. Mr. Davis 
is a difficult person to estimate in terms of 
growth, and the question arises whether he 
has not gone as far as he can with his pte 
ent formula. His integrity of purpose is OM 
of the most extraordinary things about itt 
win octet 


‘Palette of Crushed Jewels” 

The art of Ernest Lawson is to be givel 
a new evaluation. Twenty-five new canvase 
by this veteran will comprise a show at the 
Ferargil Galleries, New York, April 1 to 16. 
The foreword to the catalogue is by Fredent 
Newlin Price, who says: 

“In this day of reinventory the art world 
turns back to recognize old masters still li 
ing. Lawson was great in American art al- 
most 40 years~ago when William M. Chase 
spoke of him as America’s best landscape 
painter and a little later when James G 
Huneker used that almost hackneyed praise 
‘Lawson has a palette of crushed jewels.” 
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National Academy Makes Another Gesture Toward Liberalization 


“Winter Funeral,” 


The 107th annual exhibition of the Na- 
tional Academy of Design is open until April 
18 in the galleries of the American Fine Arts 
Society, 215 West 57th St., New York. Though 
smaller than the usual Academy show, it 
presents, in the opinion of at least one critic, 
Edward Alden Jewell of the New York Times, 
a freshness, vigor and aliveness “one had about 
given up hope ever of encountering at the 
academy.” Listed in the catalogue are 64 
works by academicians, 70 by associate mem- 
bers and 185 by non-members. 

Prizes totalling $2,500 were awarded by 
the jury—Gifford Beal, Harry W. Watrous, 
Emest L, Blumenschein, Roy Brown, John C. 
Johansen, Chester Beach, Hermon A. Mac- 


Ficter Higgins. 


™ Little Ones,’ by Jes Schlaikjer. 
Prize ($200). 


First Altman Prize ($1,000). 


Awarded the Second Hallgarten 


Neil and Edward Cartan. Following its cus- 
tom, THe Arr Dicesr reproduces all the prize 
winners: The first Altman prize ($1,000) went 
to Victor Higgins for “Winter Funeral,” de- 
picting a New Mexican scene. George Ober- 
teuffer took the second Altman ($500) with 
“The House of the Rabbi,” an east-side New 
York scene. Robert Brackman won the 
Thomas B. Clarke prize ($300) for the best 
figure composition by an American artist, with 
“Portrait,” a portrayal of a young artist. The 
second Hallgarten prize ($200) went to Jes 
Schlaikjer for his rural canvas, “The Little 
Ones.” Carl W. Peters won the third Hall- 
garten ($100) with “Barnyard,” a snow scene. 
The Ellin P. Speyer memorial prize ($300), 


Dine 


‘House of the Rabbi,” 


“Barnyard,” by Carl W. Peters. 


George Oberteuffer. Second Altman Prize ($500). 


given for a work portraying animals, was 
awarded to Ralph Hamilton Humes for his 
sculpture, “Wounded Crow.” Mahonri Young’s 
portrait head of the late Emil Carlsen, who 
died last January, took the Isaac N. Maynard 
prize ($100) for the best portrait. The first 
Hallgarten prize and the Saltus medal were 
not awarded. 

“Something has certainly happened to the 
National Academy of Design since its last 
exhibition,” writes Mr. Jewell in the Times. 
“The 107th annual is by all odds the best 
academy performance this reviewer has seen. 
The ‘difference’ must have struck all those 
who attended the traditional ‘varnishing day’ 
reception. It isn’t that the exhibition is larger 


Awarded the Third Hallgarten 
Prize ($100). 
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Thomas B. 


Robert Brackman. 


Clarke Prize ($300). 


than usual; if anything, it is smaller; the walls 
look much less crowded than they have looked 
on many previous occasions. The change has 
to do entirely with quality. 


“Portrait,” 


“It is a long while since any such gust 
of originality has swept through the dusty and 
hallowed halls of the National Academy of 
Design, with its proneness to stale, correct, 
uninspired repetition. What has happened? 
Are members waking at last to a recognition 
of the fact that artistic salvation does not lie 
in academicism? It would appear so. 

“The election of Edward Hopper to asso- 
ciate membership last Friday night (an honor, 
one understands, that he has declined) is di- 
rectly in line with what can only be construed 
as an eleventh-hour effort to resuscitate a 
condition that had become acute. For Mr. 
Hopper, though not one of the ‘fauves’ of our 
generation, has long been one of the modern 
leaders. It would have been a feather indeed 
in the academy’s cap to get him into the 





Art for Barter 


Barter and trade appears to be the 
slogan of the Society of Independent Artists, 
whose this year will be held at the 
Grand Central Palace, New York, April 2 to 
24. Tue Art Dicest next issue will repro- 
duce some of the works exhibited. 


new 


show 


Artists, harder hit perhaps than any other 
class by the depression, are too proud to ask 
charity, but many of them are anxious to 
exchange their paintings for food, or the serv- 
ices of doctors and dentists, and for rent. 

Since its announcement of “barter and ex- 
change,” many responses have come to the 
society from a variety of professions, but there 
has been a scarcity of offers to exchange 
edibles and only one landlord has ventured 
a proffer. The New York Sun editorially said: 
“Incidentally, these responses to the artists’ 
barter announcement present a new and un- 
suspected cross-section of the city’s art loving 
public. It would be interesting to know just 
what subtle affinity exists between medicine 
and dentistry and the wielders of the pencil. 
Abroad, in Paris and Stockholm, where the 
barter plan has been in operation for several 
years, the public response was much more 
general.” 

A feature of the show will be the works of 
about 15 American Indian artists.. It appears 
that the Independents were responsible for the 
recognition of modern Indian painting, since 


“The Wounded Crow,’ by Ralph Hamilton Humes. Ellin P. 


Speyer Memorial Prize. 


fold. Apparently this hope has been frus- 
trated; it remains, nevertheless, symptomatic. 
Ironically enough—or paradoxically, if you 
will—the National Academy, by disavowing 
the very principles upon which academies have 
been reared, may be in process of acquiring 
a new lease on life. 

“But now to return to the immediate issue: 
the Spring exhibition. In our enthusiasm we 
should be careful to avoid giving the impres- 
sion that every artist represented has seen 
the light and gone in for better things. By 
segregating the high ‘spots, one would find 
the rank and file marching as before along 
the old well-paved highway of cultivated medi- 
ocrity and moribund idea. There are some 
very painful things in the present show. There 
are scores of banal landscapes, silly nudes and 
‘official’ looking portraits, and there are a few 
examples of simply bad painting, whatever the 
classification of the aesthetic measure applied. 
But because the really good things are suffi- 
ciently numerous to constitute a saving minor- 


a group of water colors were shown for the 
first time by the society in 1920. 


70 American “Old Masters” 


What is termed one of the finest collections 
of American “old masters” ever assembled is 
on view at the Grand Central Art Galleries, 
New York. Although none of the painters 
antedates the XIXth century, and a few of 
them are still active, Edward Alden Jewell, 
critic of the New York Times, says the ex- 
hibition is steeped in mellowness and tradi- 
tional “authenticity.” The paintings number 
nearly 70. 


“‘Americontempo” 

Under the title of “Americontempo” the 
Newhouse Galleries, New York, are present- 
ing the works of a selected group of American 
moderns, April 4 to 23. Among the thirty-one 
painters represented, are Peter Blume, Alex- 
ander Brook, Charles Demuth, Bernard Kar- 
fiol, Walt Kuhn, Yasuo Kuniyoshi, John Marin, 
Georgia O’Keeffe, Charles Sheeler, Niles Spen- 
cer and Max Weber. 


Eighteen Brush Works Sold 
The Grand Central Art Galleries have re- 
ported 18 sales from the recent exhibition of 
paintings by George deForest Brush. 


Tue Arr Dicest presents without bias the 
art news and opinion of the world. 


“Emil 
Young. 


Carlsen,’ Mahon 
Maynard P 


ity, one feels indisposed to stress what ig 
little or no artistic importance and incliq 

to concentrate upon what impresses by virty 

of its own high merit. 

“It is frequently impossible to do mo 
than shrug when it comes to the selection 
chosen by a jury of awards. But this tim 
the jury certainly picked well when it & 
cided that ‘Winter Funeral,’ by Victor 
gins, A. N. A., should receive the first 
man prize of $1,000. This large and beauti 
painting was seen recently in the Penn 
vania Academy’s annual salon in Philadelphi 
where it proved one of the few really out sally 
standing canvases.” . : 

In view of the evident liberalization of ‘hits 
exhibition, the art world will be curious t sid 
know how many sales will be made. No hn 
nouncement of the sales was made at ank 
close of the Winter exhibition last December of Cr 
thus breaking an Academy custom, but a The 
port became current that only two wo ind f 
found buyers. he A 
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Hopper to Decline? 


A breach in the wall of traditional con 
servatism surrounding the National Academy = 
of Design was made in the choice of Edward 2. 
Hopper for associate membership along with a 
twelve other men and women. ta 

Mr. Hopper is considered one of the coum§ 4’ 
try’s outstanding moderns and his work 
been shown in the Museum of Modern 
and the Whitney Museum of American 
Last Summer the Metropolitan Museum pi 
chased one of his paintings, “Tables 
Ladies.” The New York Sun, however, que 
Mr. Hopper as saying that he intends to @ 
cline the honor. He gave no reasons. 4 

Others who were chosen are Robert Brag 
man, painter; Francis Scott Bradford, m 
list and Prix de Rome man, who recently‘ 
the decorations of the Milwaukee Court Homiag 
Ulric Ellerhusen, who was the sculptor obi 
memorial to the founders of Kentucky 4 
Harrodsburg; Cass Gilbert, Jr., architect,4 
of the president of the academy; Fred 
Charles Hirons, architect whose design if” 
laboration with F. W. Mellor was accé 
for the George Rogers Clark memorial, 
Vincennes, Ind.; Thomas H. Jones, sculpt 
who with Lorimer Rich submitted the desi 
selected for the tomb of the Unknown Sold 
Gertrude K. Lathrop, sculptor; George Lo 
sculptor; Berthold Nebel, sculptor; Louis © 
Rosenberg, etcher; Jes Schlaikjer, painter, aman, 
Paul Trebilcock, painter. 
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Honor Goes to Zorach at Chicago Water Color International 


2 


Maho 
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s by virts Ps 


and Mrs. Frank G. Logan 


: ~ oa “The Cove,” by Wiiliam Zorach. Awarded the Mr. 


: hae Purchase Prize ($500). 


hen it d 


“Monumental,” by George William Eggers. 
Second Logan Prize ($250). 


Victor Hi Chicago’s Twelfth International Water Color 
Exhibition, being held at the Art Institute un- 
© firt BE May 29 did its pred 
nd bea May 29, presents, as did its predecessors, 
oe Peal catholic review of the contemporary art of 
>hiladelphi painting and drawing on paper. Entries have 
really ome from nine countries, representing prac- 
ically all variations of the medium. From 
he vast number of submitted works, the ex- 
ibits were culled by a jury of selection com- 
posed of Emil Holzhauer, New York artist; 
ohn W. Norton, Chicago mural painter, and 


ition of th 
curious ¢ 
Je. No ang 
ade at th 


tremendous, representing everything from ab- 
stract decoration to realistic genre.” 
The awarding of the Watson F. Blair pur- 


chase prize was in the nature of a memorial _ 


to the dead American, Maurice Prendergast 
(1861-1924). “Yacht Race,” delicate and at- 
mospheric in effect, will be the only example 
of Prendergast’s art in the Institute. It was 
entered by the Kraushaar Galleries, New York. 
Denied recognition through a large part of 
his career, Prendergast, after the epoch mak- 


these works by Prendergast and Zorach. Where 
the first is grey, charming and elusive, the 
second is bold, strong and vivid in its state- 
ment of trees, sky and water, painted in a 
palette of brilliant tones.” Zorach is a cham- 
pion of Nationalism in art. His address for 
the affirmative in the now famous debate on 
that subject was printed in the last number 
of Tue Arr Dicesr. 

Heinrich Campendonk, German artist, who 
with Franz Marc and Kandinsky founded the 


tank Leonard Allen, head of the art school 
; Decembil Cranbrook Foundation. 
, but a The American section is once again large 
two wortiind fairly complete. “American artists,” says 
he Art Institute’s press announcement, “seem 
wv #8 a whole more concerned with the facts of 
ner appearance and how to make these facts into 
‘tional Game good picture, than do many of their for- 
41 Academia” contemporaries. Architecture, both Vic- 
of Edwarif "=" and modern, supplies many of the 
along si hemes; there is an absence of prettiness every- 
where, as painters seem to be considering sub- 
ject, composition and handling with a new 
ousness. As usual, the American range is 


ing Armory show of modern art in 1913, was 
accepted by a constantly increasing circle of 
art lovers. Today his works are in many im- 
portant public collections. 

William Zorach of New York won the Mr. 
and Mrs. Frank G. Logan medal and $500 
prize with his water color, “The Cove.” Zor- 
ach, better known as a sculptor, was born in 
Russia in 1887, but came to America at the 
age of four and received his art training here. 
His winning picture has been purchased for 
the Institute. Said the announcement: “No 
greater contrast between two ways of seeing 
and painting could be imagined than between 


now famous “Blue Knight” group of German 
Expressionists in 1912, received the second 
Blair purchase prize of $400 for “From Brit- 
tany.” This water color, which goes back 
to peasant art and legend for its character, 
suggests with its sombre color and its heavy 
black “leading.” an early stained glass win- 
dow. It will be added to the Institute’s col- 
lection of German contemporaries. The sec- 
ond Logan prize went to George William Eg- 
gers for his drawing, “Monumental,” a study 
of a draped figure, having something of the 
weight and design of modern sculpture. Mr. 
[Continued on next page] 
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painter, 4" “From Brittany,” by Heinrich Campendonk. 


Blair Purchase Prize ($400). 


“Yacht Race,” by Maurice Prendergast. The Watson F. Blair 
Purchase Prize ($600). 
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Cincinnati Acquires El Greco’s “Crucifixion” 


“The Crucifixion, with View of Toledo,’ by El Greco (1542-1614). 


A notable addition to the group of El 
Grecos in American public collections is the 


modern painting, El Greco’s work may be 


| considered essential to any well rounded col- 


“Crucifixion With a View of Toledo,” acquired lection. It is our major acquisition of 1932.” 


by the Cincinnati Art Museum for the J. J. | 


Emery Collection. The work has been dated 
by critics between 1604 and 1614, considered 
by some to be the Cretan master’s period of 
greatest power. 

The Cincinnati picture is one of a number 
of variants of the subject done at various 
periods in El Greco’s life. It represents a 
triumphant Christ on the Cross, dominating 
a picturesque view of Toledo. A sullen sky, 
dramatically cleft by rifts of celestial light 
serving as a background for the Cross, adds 
greatly to the impressiveness of the composi- 
tion. The whole is worked out in cool, som- 
bre blues, greens and browns, so characteristic 
of El Greco at this: period. 

Said the museum’s announcement: “Be- 
cause of his influence on the development of 


Water Color International 
[Concluded from page 5] 


Eggers, formerly director of the Worcester Mu- 
seum, is head of the department of art of 
the College of the City of New York. Lucien 
Genin, who is little known in America, is the 
only French artist to win an award, taking 
the third Logan prize of $150 with “Place du 
Tertre.” ‘To Georges Schreiber went the Wil- 
liam H. Tuthill prize ($100) for “Confirma- 
tion.” ‘The artist, until recently a resident of 
Germany, now lives in New York. 

The prizes, with the exception of the Tut- 
hill, which was given by the Jury of. Selec- 
tion, were awarded by the Art Institute’s 
committee on painting and sculpture, of which 
Charles H. Worcester is chairman. 


54 Muralists 


Fifty-four American painters are now @ Twen' 
work on large murals and small sketches faition at 
the mural exhibition which will open the pepfé stole 
home of the Museum of Modern Art at j™that a 
West Fifty-third Street, New York, on painting 
6. This is, undoubtedly, the first time a mupthe 26 
seum has attempted to assemble a mural qgDudensi 
play on such a comprehensive scale. prospect 

Each artist will be represented by a sm Dunc 
three-panel sketch, of a total width of @Memori 
inches and a height of 21 inches, so that ea eady ¢ 
of the three panels will measure 21 by 
inches. Above this triple sketch will be hy 
a large panel, 48 inches wide and seven fg 
high, which will be an enlargement of any ¢ 
of the three sections of the sketch. Oj ; 
canvas, tempera on wood panels, mos 
ceramic and water color on low relief plast Europe. 
are among the mediums favored. Fresco gourt 
discouraged because of the expense of trang’™Sts 
portation and the possibility of damage ® aske 
cracking. llerie 

“The need of such an exhibition was mat for sale 
urgent by the problem confronting the ard Now 
tects of Rockefeller Centre,” said Linc?! tthe 
Kirstein, director of the exhibition. “AfygV!S®ST 
the Museum of Modern Art had begun plaghié est 
for the mural show, artists in New Yo lows: 
protested against the rumored choice of foreig Wel 
artists for painting murals in Rockefelgnell Ur 
Centre. While the Museum does not take sggeimed 
in this controversy, it does believe that Ame ly gt 
ican artists of less academic characteristi Mightic 
have not had a fair opportunity to disp Thi: 
their possibilities.” ments 

Contract for Vast Mural |@ % 


The contract for the first mural in the a ote 
corative scheme for the eleven buildings — 
Rockefeller Centre, New York, has been gis Sea 
to Ezra Winter. According to the annound ghd 
ment, Mr. Winter will paint the main wa ’ 
decoration in the foyer and lobby of Int 
national Music Hall. Covering a wall @, 
feet by 30 feet, the subject of the paint 
will be the fountain of youth, based on 
Oregon Indian legend that the fountain 
placed on a mountain by the Creator. 

The mural will be painted on canvas 4 
the canvas will be transferred to the 
Concerning the preliminary sketch, the 
York Sun said: “It represents the march 
humanity to the mountain top,—a mount 
separated from the earth, representing tho 
desires and ideals which may be realized 0 
in the unreal world of dreams. The sket 
represents a vast army crossing an imagif 
bridge to this high peak. The figures @ 
nude. An effect of brilliant sunlight, and tho 
use of rich reds, the color of the natural romP0etic 
bring out the decorative tones to be used periect 
the lobby itself. This lobby, the largest quericl 
the world, will be a huge hall with entrang?s b 
on three sides, with hangings of red, and ¢ pad m 
decorations for a series of windows or miffo Wh 

Raymond M. Hood, one of the architeq?o¥ ™ 
of the development, revealed in an address #7 all 
the Architectural League that the cent ‘Thi 
tower may contain a series of mural paintiggduate | 
250 feet long, besides sculptural embellishme * Pe 


Eliot O'Hara in Sgraffito 


From his wanderings in the Caucausus mo 
tains, Spanish byways and the coast of Lab Ah 
dor, Eliot O’Hara has returned to the Amé Neve, 
can scene. In his exhibition of water oom upon 
and sgraffito prints at the Argent Gallengpomt 
New York, until April 16, Washington, Nabi si 
York, Maine and Massachusetts-coast subjég °st 
are included. Ocal 
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Q. E. D. 


> now # Twenty-six paintings sold from his exhibi- 
etches famtion at the Valentine Gallery, New York, and 
n the paid stolen from his studio would seem to prove 
Art at jmthat a demand has been established for the 




















paintings of Louis M. Eilshemius. Besides 
the 26 works sold, according to Mr. Valentine 
Dudensing, several are under consideration by 
prospective buyers. 

Duncan Phillips bought two for the Phillips 
femorial Gallery in Washington, which al- 
that eadieady owned one. Three art dealers bought 
21 by Mexamples for their private collections, Messrs. 
Il be hunp;. e Durand-Ruel, J. B. Neumann and 


, on } 
ime a 
mural ¢ 
y a sm 
ith of 


eal "BStevenson Scott. Mr. Dudensing said Eilshe- 
. “al mius’ work makes its greatest appeal to art 
‘ dealers and artists who have been trained in 
s, nosy pe 
lief p Europe. : 

ictures were stolen from the 
Presa Fourteen pic 


ist’s studio. For that reason the public 
is asked to communicate with the Valentine 
alleries if works by Eilshemius are offered 
lor sale. 

Now that the critics and the collectors have 
pu ttheir evaluations on Ejilshemius, Tue Art 
Dicest asked him to write in plain language 
his estimate of himself. He responded as 


> of 
lamage } 


Was mi 
the ard 
id Line 


mn. 


















































egun pl 

New Ye allows: 

> of fall Well, when I was young, at 16, the Cor- 
Rockefeligne University professors of the fine arts pro- 


t take sigqeldimed me a master. After that time I gradu- 
that J grew into my present stature of the 


aracteristigightiest of the Mighty. 

to disp “This includes all my various accomplish- 
iments in five different vocations: viz., litera- 

ural ture of every branch; music, classical in scope; 

c science, research and new discoveries in paint- 

~ the “Hing; languages, five in which I have written 

i poems, dramas and novelettes in perfect style; 

i 


jewelry and interior designing. 


me “As a draughtsman in pencil and pen my 
a Inte” k puts me ahead of Ingres; as a painter 


both in oils and water colors I am supreme. 
As a manipulator of the brushes and colors 
have created fifty or more new manners, 
ch one to suit the mood and subject matter. 
“Among the critics’ pronouncements I al- 
vays see the words primitive and naive. Now, 
am neither; I am the true artist—who shirks 
gio represent mere commonplace matter, but 
upholds the dictum of Diamonides that a paint- 
ing should be a silent poem. ‘Therefore my 
output proves my ascendency over the formu- 


a wall 
he painti 
ised on ti 
yuntain 
tor. 

canvas 
o the 
1, the 
.e march 
a mount 


nting th : : vos 

ealized of’ Painters and ‘factory’-painters. 

The ske “The critics wrote that my literary and 
n inal musical efforts were terrible. Now, at 22, at 


Paris, my music was as pathetic as that of 


a ae thoven, Schumann and Chopin. At 21 my 
atural rompeetic dramas and sundry poems were more 
be used@petiect than those of Shakespeare, Homer and 
e largest ck. And since those days my literature 
th entrangeas been unsurpassed—and my music more 
d, and § Md more original. 

or mirror “When going to my show I am surprised 
.e archite@g"0W marvelous, perfect and interestingly varied 
1 address ate all the paintings. 

the cent This short account but faintly gives ade- 


quate mention of the achievements of the 
Mightiest of the Mighty. [Signed] Mahatma 
Ur. Louis M. Eilshemius, M. A.” 


ral painti 
»bellishme 


ffito eerste 
uses iil Founder of Los Angeles 
st of Lab A heroic sized bronze statue of Felipe de 





. the Ame™Neve, founder of Los Angeles, has been erected 
water com™’Pon the spot where he placed his sword 
nt Gallenigpoint to establish the pueblo in 1781. It is 
ington, le gift of the Native Daughters of the Golden 


vast subj est- The statue was made by Henry Lion, 
ocal_ sculptor. 





Pictures Having an Odor of Straw in Them 





ma . = * 


“Midnight, Lord Lichfieid Up,” by John Ferneley. (1781-1860). 


There exists nothing more truly English 
than English sporting pictures. 

Such is the opinion of Arnold Palmer, Eng- 
lish representative of Carnegie Institute, 
writing in the catalogue’ of the exhibition of 
English sporting paintings from the collec- 


tion of Mrs. B. F. Jongé, Jr., being held in’ 


Pittsburgh until May “31. “These pictures 
were all painted in England, and could hardly 
have been painted sitio else,” he says. 
“Of all the races in the world, the Anglo-Saxon 
alone have incorporated spert into their lives 
so thoroughly that they live it. To the or- 
dinary ‘foreigner’? sport is something still 
apart from daily life. To the American and 
to the Englishman, it is a perpetual and varied 
source of interest. In theif hearts, the French, 
and all other continental Europeans, still re- 
gard sport as frivolous. The Americans and 
the English do not, and consequently are de- 
clared by the rest of the world to be incurably 
flippant. 

“The pictures are easily comprehensible to 
us for the reason that the men who painted 
them were living the life they depicted, just 
as the latest and one of the greatest of their 
line, A. J. Munnings, lives it today. 


They | 


all were men who hunted, shot, fished, went 
racing, loved dogs and horses and open air 
pursuits; and, as the dates show, it is worth 
noting that they went on with their habits 
all through the years of the American War of 
Independence and the long struggles against 
Napoleon which followed.” 

Reproduced are two of the paintings in the 
collection, “Sweet William” by George Stubbs 
and “Midnight, Lord Lichfield Up,” by John 
Ferneley. The catalogue sat@ of Ferneley: 
“No great innovator in the world of- art, he 
was famous as a faithful and accomplished 
painter, who could be relied upon for sound 
portraits of both man and beast: In his 
eightieth year he died, as he had lived, at 
Melton Mowbray, in an odour of sanctity 
and (we cannot doubt) straw.” 

Stubbs is generally considered the greatest 
of the line. “If Stubbs had been lucky enough 
to meet a Boswell,” said the catalogue, “bio- 
graphy would possess a figure to set beside 
Johnson. Stubbs was a great man, physically 
and intellectually. He is reported to have 
carried a horse carcass up two flights of stairs 


to his dissecting room. and the story illustrates 
[Continued on page 32] 





“Sweet William,” by George Stubbs, R. A. 


(1724-1806). 
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Grant Captures the Sea’s Tang and Humor 


‘4 Gocd Story,” by 


Gordon Grant, noted delineator of the sea 
and seafaring men, is holding a one-man ex- 
hibition of his latest water color sketches and 
etchings at the Grand Central Art Galleries, 
New York, until April 15. Born in San Fran- 
cisco in 1875, where he came into direct con- 
tact life of that 
American Grant has, as one critic ex- 
pressed it, captured in his work the salty tang 
of the sea together with a liberal portion of 
its humor. This with its many 
humorous’ character should _ bring 
fresh recruits to the already extensive “Grant 
Cult.” 

Especially human is the witty water color 
sketch, “A Good Story,” wherein a bibulous 
sea-dog, on shore leave, is telling a pet yarn 
to his lady friend, who, beautiful but so dumb, 


with the most romantic of 


ports, 


exhibition 
sketches 


Gordon Grant. 


regards him with jarred dignity. It will be 
noted that instead of two glasses on the table, 
there is only one. “The Lesson,” a sailor 
teaching his parrot a few choice expressions; 
“Loves Old Sweet*Song,” showing a. sailor 
man waxing romantic over his accordion; and 
“The Tragedy,” where “Jock” drops and breaks 
a bottle, are other sketches that Mr. Grant’s 
admirers will appreciate. 


Rene de Quelin Dead 
Rene de Quelin, for 10 years the head artist 
at the Tiffany Studios in New York, died on 
March 22, in his 78th year. In 1910-11 Mr. 


Imperial Gold Medal for a water color, and in 
1916 and 1917 he was professor of art at 
Carnegie Institute. 
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RAIN AND FOG — NORWAY 
Paintings in Oil and Pastel 


Frans Buffa and Sons, 58 West 57thStreet, N. Y. 
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Summer 
in the 
Land of the 
Vikings 
BY 


WM. H. 
SINGER, JR. 
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A Ceramic Annual 


Syracuse Museum, home of the premier 
lection of ceramics by Adelaide Alsop Robing 
(1865-1929), regarded by many as the greatae 
potter America has produced, announces fy 
first Annual Robineau Memorial Ceramic Rie 
hibition, to be held during May. All py 
ters of New York, a state rich in the ce 
arts, are eligible. 

It is expected that the exhibitions will aro 
much interest among ceramic artists. 

W. Olmsted, the museum’s director, hag g 
listed the services of a notable group of 
figures for the venture. Dr. Charles F. Big 
who was director of the New York § 
School of Ceramics for 31 years, is chairm 
of the jury, which also includes Carlton Athé 
ton of the Department of Ceramics, 0h 
State University, and Charles M. Harder of i 
New York State School of Ceramics.’ On i 
advisory committee are: John Erskine, pre 
dent of the Juilliard Foundation; Gertn 
Herdle, director of the Rochester Memorial 
Gallery; Edward Alden Jewell, critic of # 
New York Times, and Helen Appleton Re 
critic of the Brooklyn Eagle. Samuel 
Robineau is honorary chairman of the ju 

Two prizes will be awarded, one for pg 
tery, the other for ceramic sculpture. 
commission will be charged on sales. Entn 
must be received before April 16. For furth 
information address: Anna W. Olmsted, Dy? 
rector, Syracuse Museum. 


Higgins Wins Shaw Prize 
Eugene Higgins is the 1932 winner of ti 
Samuel T. Shaw prize of $1,000, given ead 
year by the Salmagundi Club for the bem 

canvas in the annual members exhibition, 
award went to “Over Green Hills,” after ti, 
jury had been “hung” for a week consideri 
works by William Auerbach-Levy, Gorda 
Grant, Arthur Freedlander and Mr. Higgin 
Mr. Shaw, who established the prize in 189 


er Pi : | is second vice-president of the Club and o 
de Quelin lived in Japan, where he won the | ° 


an extensive collection of American painting 
to which the Shaw prize winners are annual 
added. Each year he gives a dinner to fl 


| winners and presents each with a colored f 


production of the last previous prize pictt 
(Ernest L. Blumenschein was the 1931 wi 
ner). 


Cass Gilbert Honored 


A dinner in honor of Cass Gilbert, note 
architect and president of the National A 
emy of Design, was given by the Salmaguni 
Club, New York. ‘Tributes to him and hi 
achievements were paid by Bruce Crane, pre 
ident of the club, Royal Cortissoz, Edwin ff 
Blashfield, Hobart Nichols, Harry Watroug , 
Julian Clarence Levi and Eugene Savage. 

In his own speech, according to the Ne 
York Times, Mr. Gilbert expressed the opi 
ion that perhaps artists were not suffering 
much from the depression as were persons é 
gaged in more material callings. “There 
imponderable things in civilization which m™ 
terialists do not understand—the ideals of 
spirit, the things which you dream and whi 
you would not exchange for worldly poss 
sions. These are the things in your 
which are comforting in times of depressiot 


STUDIO, painter‘s, to rent, day, month 


or period. Penthouse terrace. Residen-—i} 
tial or otherwise. Three lights. i 
dress: Eland, 205 West 57th St 
New York. 
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“When Artist Paints Artist” in Chicago 












































ualf 500 Sculptures 


-mier i More than 500 pieces of sculpture by Ameri- 
Robing wn artists, the majority having to do with 
© Greate history of America and, particularly, of 
ae Revolutionary period, are included in an 
ramic : 
All pipet! bition arranged by the National Sculpture 
e ceramipociety at the National Gallery, Washington, 
part of the Washington Bi-Centennial cele- 
tion. It is part of a large showing of 
ts. Ansiimerican art sponsored by various national 
, has @iepanizations under the auspices of the Na- 
up Of anal Commission of Fine Arts. 
‘F Bin “One division of the sculpture display deals 
ork Sta ith the history of America and another is 
















vill aro 












a oted to a general presentation of the work 
nics OK contemporary Americans. Included in the 
, Of 


der of qstoric group is a replica of the statue of 
. One ington by J. Q. A. Ward, the original 
ine pred which stands on the steps of the Sub- 
Gertrulteasury building in New York. 
more Heroic statues of Washington and his con- 
tic of agemporaries are placed in the rotunda of the 
ton Respnited States Museum. The central position 
held by a cast of Paul Bartlett’s equestrian 



















Samuel oe 
i tue of Lafayette, made for the Tuileries 
the ju Y ; : 

e for papardens in Paris. There will be figures of 
oture exander Hamilton and Thomas Jefferson by 


s. Entygames Earle Fraser and statues of Benjamin “Ivan and Malvin,” by Adam Emory Albright. 


Por furthgranklin and Gouverneur Morris. Other im- 


nt works include one of the Houdon busts Chicago is getting acquainted with her | flower in the Middle West. In “Ivan and 


msted, J t George Washington, the Pilgrim statue by artists. At the Studio Gallery of Increase | Malvin” it seems that the two lads only await 
hugustus St. Gaudens, Lief Erickson by Ster- Robinson, until April 9, about 150 portraits | “The Song of the Lark” (Jules Breton) to 
tall ng Calder, Henry Clay by Edmond Quinn of Chicago artists by Chicago artists are on | awaken them. Today Malvin is a well known 
nd the statue of the Republic made for Chica- | view. While the majority of the works are | contemporary sculptor, and Ivan is a promi- 

ner oO 


fo by Daniel Chester French. 


‘ self portraits, the interchange of likenesses, | nent exponent of modern “expressionism,” 
given €@ Ip conjunction with the sculpture exhibi- 


according to C. J. Bulliet-of the Chicago Post, | whose works offer the sharpest of contrasts 
























































r the beioa is a loan display of portraits of Washing- | is intimate: “Husbands have painted their | with those of his father. The Chicago Daily 
bition, i and his associates at the Corcoran Gal- | wives and wives their husbands. Lovers have | News reports that Ivan Albright is working 
after Wikry of Art. exchanged talents, and friends of long stand- | on “Just a Soul Called Increase,” a portrait 
consider ing have done each other.” of Increase Robinson. Readers of Tue Art 
y; Gorda The Spring Salon Reproduced herewith is what may be termed | Dicesr will remember the reproduction of his 
Ir. Higeim Tt ae alia. received for the 10th an- | * Memory of Chicago’s World’s Fair of 1893— much discussed “Into the World Came a Soul 
“3 2 ° Tt. Gite’ excuneeed ty. the Gales | * twin-portrait by Adam Emory Albright, | Named Ida”. 


now 70 years old and long a popular conserva- Other portraits particularly mentioned by 
tive painter, of his two sons, Ivan and Mal- | the Chicago critics are: Hubert Ropp’s “Self 
vin. It was done 30 years ago, when the | Portrait;” Viola Norman’s portrait bust of 
French salon style, so well represented at the | Carey Orr; William S. Schwartz’s “Anthony 


1 painting America, which will open at the American- 
re annualgenderson Galleries on April 26. A fee of 
sner to tight dollars enables the artist to show either 













colored painting, or two watercolors, prints or . ; et he a Baers . ome : 
size piel ings, or four pieces of sculpture. World’s Columbian Exposition, was in full- | and Myself, painted eight years ago when 
“1931 The College Art Association will select a Schwartz and the brilliant Anthony Angarola 


Pinto; “Still Life,” by Jack Greitzer; “Jug- | were coming up together (Angarola met a 
gler,” by Raphael Sabatini; “The Waif,” by | tragic death a few years ago); George Mel- 
Clinton Lockwood; “Monomoy,” by Katherine | ville Smith’s drawing of Flora Schofield; 
L. Farrell; “From the Brake,” by Charles T. | Richard Cristler’s “Self Portrait—4 A. M.:” 
Coiner; “Gangway,” by May Todd Aaron, | and the heroic bust of Lorado Taft by Alice 
and “Farm Pattern,” by Margaret R. Gest. | Littig Siems, a former pupil. 


CHM LISE 


GENIUS OF LIGHT 
March 18th April 16th 


roup of paintings from the Salon for circu- 
tion throughout the country. The Hamilton 
ster Field Foundation as usual will purchase 
eral works for its collection, which will 
tually be presented to a museum. 


Lambert Fund Purchases 


The Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine 
announces the purchase of ten paintings 
hrough the Lambert Fund for potential in- 
fusion in the Academy’s permanent collec- 
ion. Virginia A. McCall’s “Waldron Acad- 
my, Overbrook,” winner of this year’s Mary 
mith prize at the Academy’s annual exhibi- 
ton, is one of the paintings. 

The others are: “Entrance to Kingston,” 
by Hobson Pittman; “Landscape,” by Biagio 
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Pascin Shown in Role of Pleasing Himself 


“Socrates and His Disciples Scorned 


A type of work by Jules Pascin never be- 
fore seen in America is being shown at the 
Gallery of Pierre Matisse in New York until 
April 26. It is in the nature of narrative 
art, as exemplified by the two decorations 
“Socrate et ses Disciples Conspués par les 
Courtisanes” and “L’Embarquement pour les 
Iles,” each measuring about six by five feet. 

This style appeared to be a personal ex- 
pression of the artist, by which, for his own 
sake, he interpreted stories that haunted him, 
Only six examples are extant. Instead of the 
usual background, in these works the figures 
are drawn in light colors on an all black field, 
giving almost the effect of a silhouette in re- 


Art of New Poland 


An exhibition of work by young Polish 
artists who belong to the first generation 
educated in the new Poland has just been 
held in the Rath Museum, Geneva. 

The Swiss critics praised the pictures for 
their high level and the mastery of their 
technique. The exhibition was hailed by Poles 
as adequate proof that the re-established na- 





RALPH M. CHAIT 
GALLERIES 


e 
EARLY CHINESE ART 
® 


600 Madison Ave. New York City 
(at 57th Street) 


by the Courtesans,” by Jules Pascin. 
verse. This graphic method, it is said, was a 
carry-over from his early days, when he did 
illustrations for the comic German magazine 
“Simplicissimus” and received in 1904 the sum 
of 400 marks a month, a munificent sum. 
In the foreword to the catalogue, Maurice 
Sachs says of Pascin’s work: “Besides the 
masters who erect for all time their mighty 
monuments, there is room for those who tell, 
on canvas, of the refinements of the heart 
and mind and of the motion of life. Pascin was 
one of these. His work throve on every-day 
life. It is narrative art, but it tells its story 
with all the profundity of Love.” 


tion has had a splendid development in art 
and art education. 





New York's Summer Tourists 
An all-year-round exhibition policy, which 
will be hailed by art loving summer tourists 
in New York, has been announced by the 
Galleries of E. & A. Silberman. Instead of 
closing for the Summer, these galleries will 
hold a series of exhibitions May to October. 
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Schnier’s Success 


Jacques Schnier, 
sculptor, has just closed a most sucee 
exhibition at the Courvoisier Gallery, § 
Francisco. Not only did the critics 
praise on the artist, predicting a great fup 
for him, but the public showed its appre 
in the most effective way, buying several 
the carvings, one of which, “The § 
acquired by Mrs. John S. Brown, Califor: 
collector; is reproduced on the cover of th 
issue of. THe Arr Dicest. This piece ; 
wrought from Bombay teak. 

Trained as an engineer at Stanford Unive 
sity, Schnier practiced his profession in 
for two years, returning to take a post-grag 
ate course in architecture and art. He ne 
has a studio’ in the old winery in which 
eral Sherman, in the days prior to the 
War, when he was practicing law in San Fra 
cisco, stored his private stock. 

Junius Cravens wrote in the San Franeig 
Argonaut: “To be a true sculptor, one m 
primarily be a true artist. He must evo 
the designs of his figures within the propo 
tions of his given materials. He must ¢ 
his own direct cutting, and not leave it 4 
the mercy of a mechanic. He must be crafts 
man as well as artist. He must approach hi 
work with complete sincerity, and neither 
a euphuist nor as a charlatan. Partly b 
cause of the labor it involves, and partly } 
cause there are but few true artists, there an 
but few true sculptors. But one of them i 
Jacques Schnier.” 

In an interview with Vernon Patterson d 
the Jewish Journal, Schnier spoke of the Je 
in art: “The Jews have never had an an 
because the Jewish race has never complete 
its life cycle. I ama Jew. I sometimes thinl 
that the Jewish people are seeking, perhap 
unconsciously, to complete their life cyd 
through an indigenous art, which has hithe 
been denied them. They are a_paradoxicall 
nomadic tribe—the Jews. And as certain In 
dian cultures have been influenced by trib 
movements caused by drought or other 1 
tural calamities, so the Jews have been 
tarded in the establishment of an art cultur 
by continuous migration. 

“It is here in America that the Jews haw 
an opportunity to discover themselves in aft 
And they will.” 


Gardena’s Fifth Annual 

An annual event at Gardena High Schod 
Gardena, Cal., which has for its purpose ti 
stimulation of art appreciation among the stué 
ents, is an exhibition of paintings from whit 
two receive purchase prizes of $400 and $0 
respectively. The fifth annual is now i 
progress until April 17. 


Tue Art Dicest will gladly try to find ami 
work of art desired by a reader. 


SOCIETY OF 
INDEPENDENT ARTISTS 


SIXTEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION 
NOW OPEN AT 
GRAND CENTRAL PALACE 
NEW YORK 


10 A. M. to 10 P. M. 
2 P. M. to 10 P. M. 


EXHIBITION ARRANGED 
ONE MAN OR GROUP 
THE GRANT STUDIOS 
114 Remsen Street, 


Brooklyn Heights, N. Y. 
Main 4-2290 
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“The Waterfall,’ by Suzanne Miller. 


The sixth annual exhibition of the Boston 
Society of Independent Artists, at 40 Joy St., 
affords modernism in the Hub its chief oppor- 
tunity for a public hearing, and consequently 
draws to its walls each year many represen- 
tative works by fairly well known artists, re- 
sulting in a liberal amount of grain among 
the chaff. This year’s show, with 360 ex- 
hibits by 200 artists, was hailed by the critics 
as the best yet held. 


At Last? 


The New York Times reports that a project 
has arisen in England to hold an exhibition 
of American art at Burlington House, similar 
to the great displays of French, Italian, Dutch 
and Persian art of recent years. One sugges- 
tion proposes the inclusion of architecture— 
from the “Flatiron Building to the Empire 
State’—as the “foremost American art.” The 
arrival of Andrew Mellon, noted art collector, 
as ambassador, is expected to add impetus. 

The directors of the Royal Academy, how- 


wa ever, have decided to exhibit the work of the 


late Sir William Orpen and other academicians 
hext winter, and to follow in 1934 with a 
comprehensive exhibition of British art. Friends 
of the American idea feel that their show 
might be held in the Autumn of 1933—when 
the stream of American tourists may have 
been augmented. 


== THE 


FIFTEEN GALLERY | 
37 West 57th St., New York 
Paintings by 
LARS HOFTRUP 


Through April 9th 


' lle ies.in 
Exhibition of Paintin b 
MARTIN FRIEDMAN 
April 4th to 16th 


106 EAST 57th ST. NEW YORK CITY 


Dorothy Adlow wrote in the 
Science Monitor that the exhibition opened 
with “an enthusiasm and éclat not before 
known in the history of the society. Though 


. . . eee ° | 
the Independent idea invites criticism and is 


often misinterpreted by practical jokers, it can 


prove necessary and beneficial . . . From the | 


entangled miscellany we may disengage about 
three dozen pictures which give us great con- 
fidence concerning the progress of American 


Virginia's First Annual 
It looks as if the art of Virginia were about 
to come into its own. The first Virginia an- 


nual, under the auspices of the Richmond | 


Academy of Arts, will be held at the A. A. 


May 1. An announcement, with an invitation 
to former Virginians, was printed in the 15th 
February number of Tue Arr Dicest. The 
response was a tribute both to Virginia and 
Tue Art Dicest. Thomas C. Parker, secre- 
tary, wrote: “You may be interested to know 
that I have received approximately 50 inquiries 
as a result of your story.” 


42 W.3amStreet 


Watercolors @ Sgraffito Prints 
ELIOT O’HARA 
@ 


Drawings of the Southwest 


HOWARD NOTMAN 
Through April 16th 


Christian | 


| ture. 





| trait painting.” 
Anderson Gallery of Art, Richmond, April 17- | 
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Independents Give Boston Superior Brand of Modernism 


“Portrait of a Gentleman,” Maxfield Parrish, Jr. 


painting. ‘The seriousness displayed, the ex- 
perimental proclivity, the ardor with which 
the paint is applied, the freshness of the re- 
sult—all are exhilarating to the onlooker.” 

The curious head in medal, “Portrait of a 
Gentleman,” by Maxfield Parrish, Jr., was 
termed the most “provocative” piece of sculp- 
Parrish is the son of a famous illus- 
trator and painter, and the grandson of Stephen 
Parrish, of another generation. 


Buys a Velasquez 


The Boston Museum has just purchased 
Velasquez’s “Portrait of the Poet Gongora” 
(1622), which it terms “a masterpiece of por- 
It presents the Spanish mas- 
ter at his best during his first period, when 
he was making his first stay in Madrid. Only 
one other Velasquez work of pure portraiture 
of this period is in American possession, “The 
Man with the Wine Glass” in the Toledo 
Museum. 

Tue Arr Dicest will give a further account 


| of the picture and reproduce it in its next 


number. 








SCULPTURE 
by 


JASPER D. WARD 


April 2nd to April 9th 





Marie Sterner Gallery 


9 East 57th St. New York 
ee ee ee 





THE LEICESTER GALLERIES 


Leicester Square, LONDON 


BEST MODERN ART 
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“Omi-ye” 


“Buddha Standing with Two Attendants.” At 
the bottom: “Ya-yeh, 3d year (607 A. D.) 


Until April 16 a most remarkable Oriental 
exhibition is being held at the Yamanaka Gal- 
leries, New York, 
sent on tour by the College Art Association), 
—an exhibition of prints of the shrines and 
temples of China and Japan (those 
cronies) called “Omi-ye,” portraits of “the 
images which are being worshipped.” This 
gives to the exhibition a character as much 
divine as ‘human. 

Sadajiro Yamanaka, of the art firm which 
is undoubtedly the most famous of all that 
deal in oriental art, writing from Osaka in 
March, said: 

“Many, many years ago, when I first saw 
the Japanese\.wood block prints, I recalled 
the prints of oir shrines and temples called 
‘Omi-ye,’ portraits of the images which are 
worshipped. These were used in temples and 
shrines for distribution among the worshippers 
or, sometimes, they were given to the temples 
for the future happiness of the donor’s an- 
cestors. I immediately began and have con- 
tinued until now, collecting and 


every type 


prints. This led to an ‘Omi-ye’ fad in Japan, 


and they became scarcer and scarcer, so that ! 
today it would be practically impossible to | 


make another collection like the 


sented here. 


Samuel F. B. Morse Gets Medal 


one pre- 





A proposal was made not long ago in Hol- 


land that a fund be raised to discharge Rem- 
brandt from bankruptcy, and thus save the 
artist’s reputation. And now the National 
Academy of Design has presented its “Presi- 
dent’s Medal” to Samuel Finley Breese Morse 
(1791-1872), the first head of the institution. 
The medal was placed in the hands of his 
son, William Goodrich Morse. 


PAINTINGS AUTHENTICATED 
AND APPRAISED BY 


Dr. Maurice H. Goldblatt 


ART EXPERT 


Whose sttributions have been officially accepted 
by the directors of the greatest galleries of 
Europe, including the Louvre, Paris: Dorio-Pam- 
filio Gallery, Rome; Royal Gallery, Bologna; Im- 
perial Gallery. Vienna. and other important gal- 
leries. 


Correspondence Invited 


Congress Hotel Chicage 


| can do for [or to] an art critic. 


(after which it may be | 


two | 





| illustrators will 





For (or To) 


This sketch illustrator 
Herb Roth 
made it at a preview of the annual Illustrators 
Exhibition, and other artists “did” other 
critics. Malcolm Vaughan, of the New York 
American, was the beneficiary [or victim]. 
What happened at the preview was a fore- 
taste of what was to happen for [or to] the 
public at the regular exhibition now being 
held until April 9 at the Harlow MacDonald 
Galleries, New York. Other sketchers will be 


Wallace Morgan, Peter Arno, Tony Sarg, W. 


shows what an 


T. Benda, Floyd M. Davis, James Montgomery | 
| Flagg, Rube Goldberg, Jeff Machamer, Garrett 
| Price, Russell Patterson, Winold Reiss, Otto 
It will cost the | 


Soglow and C. D. Williams. 
public $5 a sketch, and the money will go 
to the relief of unémployed illustrators [who 
are not now being given an opportunity to 
express in the graphic media their views of 
America in 1932]. The announcement says 
the sketches will be “for your rogues’ gallery,” 
and this may mean that financiers with ma- 
nipulating instincts, bootleggers who charge 
more than $2 a quart, members of the bear 
clique on the stock market, and panhandlers 
who ask alms of gentlemen when they are ac- 


| companied by women will be especially wel- 


come. 
All the best things turned out by American 
be off view at the annual. 


New York Criticism 


The primitive American paintings, just 
shown at the Whitney Museum, were gen- 
uinely primitive with nothing drowsy in their 
method of ‘study, said Henry McBride in the 
Sun. “They were Painted back in the early 
days of this country, before a certain amount 
of sophistication had been carried to every 
nook and cranny of the land by the movies.” 

There was a time, according to Mr. Mc- 
Bride, when the American people thought it 


| was something criminal to be called a “hick.” 
subject I could find of these most interesting | 


It now develops that a person can be “hick” 
and at the same time very human. “True 
provincialism has become so rare,” he wrote, 
“that it has almost taken on the charm of 
the exotic. The proof of this is in the be- 
haviour of the spectators in the galleries of 


| the Whitney Museum. 
“A point in regard to these primitives that | 


strikes the modern painter is that technic, 
though desirable, is far from being all. These 
painters had vague ideas of style but they 


| had a sense of character and an appreciation 


of life, and in struggling for these two quali- 
ties they got much of both. 

“The Audubon bird plates and the Thomas 
Nast caricatures, groups of which add to the 
attractiveness of the exhibition, have this in 


Boehler & Steinmeyer 


[Incorporated] 


WORKS OF ART 


RITZ CARLTON HOTEL 
Madison Ave. & 46th St. 


PAINTINGS 
NEW YORK 


Robert Hyman & Son 


OLD PORTRAITS AND 
DECORATIVE PAINTINGS 


653 Lexington Ave. (near 55th St.) 
Tel: Wickersham 7556 NEW YORK 





| according to the Herald Tribune. 





Lal lida ate nie 


Fifteen Minute Sketch by Herb Roth of Ma-Ato liv 
colm Vaughan, Art Critic, New York American, 


When it is over, a special selection of the bet-§ Def: 
ter best things will be sent on circuit by thegexhibi 
College Art Association. tings 


; aa ar aller 
common with the primitive paintings, that they Post 


have passed through a period of eclipse, now Love 
at last to be restored to public favor. The of thi 
Audubon birds owe their renaissance chiefly stolidl 
to the present fecling for interior decoration, aaa 
their firm lines and bold designs, making them backg 
immensely effective in the present scheme of eacha 
things. bane 

“The Nast caricatures, on the other hand, nt 
are so remote from present standards that Sie 
they give you the shock of being new. The ship 
force of statement and finish of workmanship group 
are not to be matched anywhere in _present- light 
day caricature. Our contemporary men art of the 
lighter of touch and not so impassioned. One 
wonders why this should be, and one wor 
ders also if the showing of Nast’s work in a 
museum may not key up our draftsmen to 
bolder expression.” 

Frieseke Turns to Landscape 

Representing a radical departure from his 
accepted style, the paintings of Frederick C. 
Frieseke, recently shown at the Macbeth Gal- 
leries, prove that he is a true experimentalist, 
“For years 
we have known him only as a painter of pretty 
women in an atmosphere of frou-frou. Now 
he turns to landscape, and as though to put 
himself to the severest test he devotes him- 
self entirely to winter scenes. He paints them 
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G. R. D. STUDIO 
58 West 55th St. New York 
Exhibition of Paintings 


MARY HOLLAND 


April 4 to 16 1 to 6 P. M 


GUMP’S 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Paintings Fine Prints 
Sculpture Framing 


Expert Restoration of Paintings 
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with the objectivity that has always charac- | 


terized his work, and his impressions are to 
be valued in the first place for their truth.” 

Jue Art Dicestr in its last number said 
Mr. Frieseke was 68 years old. This was an 
eror. THE Dicest “subtracts 10.” - 

Edie’s “Decision” 

Stutet C. Edie, young member of An Ameri- 
can Group, who is having his first one-man 
show at the Barbizon-Plaza, has decided de- 
finitely how he wishes to paint, said the Herald 
Tribune. “Most of his canvases, which tend 
toward the abstract and show good force of 
pattern, are uniformly low and rich in color. 

hese qualities, together with his perception 
of objects as strong, simple masses, contribute 
to the impression of a well defined individu- 
ality.” 

A good deal of repression is found in Edie’s 
work by Henry McBride of the Sun, who 
writes: “No doubt the aim is for quiet 
ichness and securely welded compositions, 
but just the same within the narrow gamut 
set by the painter there could be more flex- 
bility both in relation to the spaces and in 
the color harmonies.. No matter how low 
in key a picture may be it must never be 
allowed to become completely static. In order 
to live it must be alive.” 


The Decors of Mielziner 

Deft draftsmanship predominated. in the 
exhibition of models and designs for stage set- 
tings by Jo Mielziner, at the International 
alleries of Marie Sterner, according to the 
Post. “Whether you are a theatregoer and 
have sat rapt before the entrancing decors 
of this artist, or whether you turn your back 
stolidly on the thespians, you will find the 
lamazing fecundity of invention and the solid 
background of knowledge in these decors an 
enchanting combination. The imaginative 
conceptions of Mr. Mielziner make definite 
impression in this exhibition without the neces- 
sary concomitant of lighting. The draftsman- 
ship of these designs, as well as that of a 
group of drawings, executed for the pure de- 
light of the creative work, indicate the quality 
lof the artist’s discipline of hand and his fresh 
vision. It is pleasant to record at this mo- 
ment of disillusion that the theatre of illu- 
sion is still alive and its flame kept burning 
by such a gifted and brilliant stage designer.” 


The Art of the Naglers 

Both Edith and Fred Nagler received fa- 
vorable criticism for their recent exhibition 
at the Delphic Studios. Malcolm Vaughan of 
the American wrote concerning Mrs. Nagler’s 
work: “The water colors of Hudson River 
subjects and flower arrangements indicate that 
the artist has reached a personal way of ex- 
Pression along a most direct and conventional 
path, The freshness of her work, which is in- 


[Continued back on page 2] 


BELMONT GALLERIES 


576 Madison Avenue, New York 


OLD MASTERS 
PORTRAITS OF ALL PERIODS 


PRIMITIVES OF ALL SCHOOLS 
Paintings Bought and Authenticated | 
GRACE HORNE’S 


GALLERIES 
Stuart at Dartmouth, BOSTON 


Throughout the season a series of 
selected exhibitions of the best in 


CONTEMPORARY ART 
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Pollet, Champion of Art Internationalism 


oa 


“Resting,” by Joseph Pollet. 


Joseph Pollet’s-views on “Internationalism” 
are set forth in his own language in “The 
Debate,” printed elsewhere in this issue of 
Tue Art Dicest. The picture reproduced 
above presents Mr. Pollet’s own international- 
ism. He recently returned from a year spent 
in Europe as a Guggenheim fellow. He is 


Icart Paintings Shown 

Louis Icart, noted for his decorative etch- 
ings, is also a painter, and four of his pictures 
are now being shown for the first time in 
America at the Louis Icart Society in Stein- 
way Hall, New York. The canvases are large, 
two measuring 50 x 62 inches and two 38 
x 48. In the characteristic decorative fashion 


TIBETAN 
BANNER PAINTINGS 


Always in Stock 


GRACE NICHOLSON’S 


46 No. Los Robles, Pasadena, Calif. 


Courvoisier 
Galleries 


480 POST ST. SAN FRANCISCO 
Etchings - Fine Prints - Framing 





| now showing at the Downtown Galleries, New 


York, five canvases painted since his trip and 
13 before. The Post said the display proved 
he “has not only complied with the conditions 
of the award, but profited by it.” The Times: 
“The new pictures employ what must be called 
an old master technique, smooth brush work 
and clear color.” 


of the artist, they depict beautiful women. 
The technique is unique with the artist, black 
and white with only a faint touch of bright 
color. 


Los Angeles Annual 
The Los Angeles Museum’s annual Painters 
and Sculptors exhibition will be held April 14 
to May 14. 


In California Visit the 


DALZELL HATFIELD 
GALLERIES 


2509 West 7th Street 
Los Angeles 


El Paseo 


Palm Springs 
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Waugh’s New Show Surprising in Versatility 


“*70’ North,” by Frederick J]. Waugh. 


Although the fame of Frederick Judd 
Waugh, dean of America’s marine painters, 
rests securely and justly on his maritime sub- 
jects, he is a far more versatile artist than 
many of his admirers have realized. Waugh’s 
versatility is brought strongly to the fore in 
his new show at the Grand Central Art Gal- 
leries, New York, until April 9. On view are 
several unusual still life compositions and two 
canvases of a distinctly decorative character, 
together with a number of his powerful and 
dramatic marines, such as “Rough Seas,” “The 
Straits,” “Sudden Squall” and “ ‘70’ North.” 


A Jersey Plan 


The Kresge Department Store of Newark is 
sponsoring an exhibition plan to bring art 
directly to the people. For eight consecutive 
weeks exhibits of paintings by artists from as 
many New Jersey communities will be placed 
on view at the Kresge galleries, directed by 
representative artists of the state. From each 
weekly group of works—oils, water colors, 
prints—six will be chosen by jury and one 
by popular vote for inclusion in a large gen- 
eral exhibition early in May. This final show 
will have a popular prize, and a jury of 
artists will award nine prizes offered by the 
store. The “Kresge Plan” will be watched 


VALENTINE GALLERY 
69 East 57th Street New York 


CEZANNE 
MATISSE 
MIRO 
MODIGLIANI 
PICASSO 
RENOIR 
ROUSSEAU 
SEURAT 
VAN GOGH 


BONNARD 
BRAQUE 


Waugh was born in Bordentown, New Jer- 
sey, in 1861, the som.of Samuel B. Waugh, 
portrait painter. He studied at the Penn- 
sylvania Academy of the Fine Arts and at 
the Julien Academy in Paris. At the age of 
71, he is perhaps more widely represented in 
the museums of the world than any contem- 
porary American marine painter. Besides 
having examples in practically every important 
museum of his native land, Waugh’s reputa- 
tion has spread to far-off South Africa, where 
one of his works thangs in the Durban Art 
Gallery, Natal. 


by the art world as a promising means to 
popularize the work of local artists. 

The three group exhibitions already held 
drew a decided public response. They com- 
prised: Westfield Week, March 7-12, Gerald 
Foster, chairman; Plainfield Week, March 14- 
19, Major George Matile, chairman; Newark 
Week, March 21-26, Miss M. Marquart, chair- 
man. The others follow: Montclair Week, 
March 28-April 2, Mrs. A. J. Edwards, chair- 
man; Bergen County Week, April 4-9, Mrs. 
M. Calvet, chairman; Elizabeth Week, April 
11-16, Miss Molly Hand, chairman; Summit 
Week, April 18-23, Miss Martha G. Berry, 
chairman; and the Oranges Week, April 25-30, 
Mrs. Harriet E. Ach, chairman. 

Theodora Bates of Summit is the executive 
chairman of the Kresge Spring Exhibition, and 
is accredited with the general plan. Artists 
will communicate with their local chairman. 


E. and A. Silberman Galleries 


Vienna 1 
Seilerstaette 5 


New York 
133 East 57th St. 


The Lambton Sale 


In a 14-day auction, beginning April 18, th 
famous art collection of Lord Durham g 
Lambton Castle will be dispersed at the Casth 
under the direction of Messrs. Anderson anj 
Garland of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. The even 
will be unusual not only for the importang 
of the items but also because of their num 
ber, more than 3,000 being listed in the cata. 
logue. The catalogue is divided into thre 
parts, the first devoted to paintings and dray. 
ings, the second to engravings and books, 
and the third to furniture, silver, china and 
glass. 

From the point of public interest the out 
standing picture will be Lawrence’s famoy 
portrait of Master Charles William Lamb. 
ton, known as “The Red Boy.” In the pag 
year it has been repeatedly rumored and a 
often denied that Lord Durham had’ sold 
“The Red Boy” to an American collector for 
a reported price of £200,000. This portrait 
is perhaps the most widely reproduced picture 
by Lawrence, the likeness of the little boy, 
who died at the age of 13, six years after the 
portrait was painted, being familiar to the 
whole art world. 

Next in importance among the ancestral 
portraits come John Hoppner’s group port 
rait of Lady Anne Lambton and her four chil 
dren; a full-length portrait by Lawrence of 
Lady Louise, Countess of Durham; a ful 
length likeness of General Lambton by George 
Romney; and one of William Lambton by 
Reynolds. Among the landscapes perhaps the 
most notable is a view on the Tiber by Rich 
ard Wilson. Much interest also attaches to 
two theatrical subjects by John Zoffany, in 
each of which David Garrick appears. 


Buys Mexican Paintings 

The Houston Museum announces the pur 
chase of three works by Roberto Montenegro 
from the artist’s recent one-man show there. 
As one of the “syndicate of painters” com- 
missioned by the Mexican government to de 
corate the walls of public buildings and as 4 
member of the faculty of the Academy o 
Fine Arts in Mexico City, Montenegro has 
found a place among the leading artists of the 
so-called Mexican renaissance. The museum 
officials termed him “one of four outstanding 
Mexican painters of the time, recognized not 
only as one of the chief mural painters d 
Mexico, but also as an easel painter of greath ; 
distinction.” 

Two of the acquisitions are oils—“Taxco, 
which shows a village and its church silhouet- 
ted against a flaming sunset sky, and a por 
trait of a Mexican woman “done in the sevett 
classic manner so characteristic of the artist} ; 
The third is a water color, “Motherhood.” 


Dallas Buys an Edith Nagler 
Edith Nagler’s painting, “Back Yards,” ha 
been purchased by the Highland Park Mvfi 
seum, Dallas, Tex. 


CHICAGO GALLERIES 
ASSOCIATION 


220 N. Michigan Avenue 
2nd floor 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


American Art of the Mid-West 
and West 
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The Debate 


In its last number Tue Arr Dicesrt printed 
in full the arguments of Richard Lahey and 
William Zorach for the affirmative of the ques- 
tion, “Nationalism in Art—Is It an Advan- 
tage?” in the debate at the Whitney Museum 
of American Art, New York. Now it presents 
the arguments of Maurice Sterne and Joseph 
Pollet for the negative. This completes the 
debate, and readers can judge for themselves. 
The judges decided for Messrs. Lahey and 


Zorach on points. 

Mr. Sterne, for the negative, said: 

“When we speak of nationalism in art I 
assume that we mean something which con- 
cerns us most—American nationalism, Ameri- 
can art, and the present time. It is a difficult 
subject, particularly so because it is impossible 
to form a valid opinion about contemporary 
matters. It is much easier to explain the past. 
I find it even easier to predict the future. I 
shall therefore confine my talk to the past 
and future and will leave the not too bright 
present to my younger colleagues. They are 
physically. and temperamentally better fitted for 
that task. 

“Throughout the ages significant art was 
not national in character. It was international. 
Its language was universal, understood by all 
even if the content was of local interest. 
Whether this correlationship was brought about 
by direct contact, or by subtle infiltration, it 
is hard to discover. It is possible that in 
some cases a similar art impulse may have 
asserted itself simultaneously in places which 
had no possible contact with each other. This 
is an open question. The facts remain that 
archaic Greek sculpture bears a strong re- 
semblance to its neighboring Asiatic and Egyp- 
tian, that Byzantine painting descended di- 
rectly from the Greek, that early Florentine 
painting had its roots in Byzantine, etc. 

“Tt is only when a nation reaches maturity, 
when a self-conscious feeling of solidarity finds 
expression in nationalism and patriotism, that 
art swings out its branches from the interna- 
tional parent trunk and becomes national. This 
sequence was usually brought about by a mili- 
tary victory and sometimes by defeat. They 
both accentuate the group consciousness. But a 
victory was a far greater art incentive because 
we like to perpetuate our successes and bury 
our failures. Besides, material gain was often 
not only the just reward of the conqueror but 
the very impulse, and the artist usually shared 
in the general prosperity. 

“All this is very remote. Nevertheless it 
has a direct bearing on the subject under dis- 
cussion. 

“On all sides one hears doubt as to the 
advisability of the young American artist go- 
ing abroad. How are we to develop an Ameri- 
can art when our artists go to Europe and 
learn European technique and when we im- 
port European art and European artists to 
decorate our public buildings? This argument 
is too suggestive of the protectionist who be- 
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Finland Sends a “Noble Experiment” in Art 


wi re - ne 


“The Schoolmaster,” 


Finland, the nation which recently revealed 
to Americans a cure for the “Noble Experi- 
ment,” has sent a collection of her arts and 
crafts to the United States for exhibition at 
the Roerich Museum, New York, and then 
for a tour of the country. The show, which 
represents the highest types of Finnish creative 
art in practically all its’ phases, will open on 
April 9 under the patronage of Axel L. As- 
trom, Finland’s minister to the United States. 

Included will be paintings, wood carvings, 
tapestries, curtains, various types of bone 
ornaments and a group of the famous “Ryijy” 
hand-made rugs, both ancient and contem- 


e 





by Hannes Autere. 


porary. Hannes Autere, noted- wood carver, 
painter and designer, one of whose repre- 
sentative works, “The Schoolmaster,” is re- 
produced herewith, holds a central place in 
the show. Autere is the designer of many of 
the contemporary “Ryijy” rugs in the Roerich 
show. “Ryijy” rugs date from the XVth 
century and are to be found in many of the 
crown manors and castles of the earlier periods. 
About 1850 the popular demand for machine- 
made articles supplanted the hand woven types 
and as a result their weaving practically 
ceased. Of late years, however, there has 
been a revival of the old handicrafts. 





lieves that the only way to protect the home 
industry is to close our doors to foreign com- 
petition. 

“Today we do not question the wisdom of 
El Greco when he decided to leave his native 
Crete and went to far away Venice to learn 
to paint. And we all admire the rare taste 
and good judgment of Shah Jahan when he 
called in a foreign architect to build the Taj 
Mahal in Agra. 

“But times and conditions have changed, 
and art has changed also. Its language is no 
longer universal, but has become strictly lo- 
calized. It is possible that if a young El 
Greco came to Paris today he might fall 
under the influence of a Picasso—and he might 
not. If an Indian Maharaja would invite a 
foreign architect to erect a mausoleum for his 
favorite wife, there would arise either a vul- 
gar edition of the Roman Pantheon, a Beaux 
Arts concoction, a modernistic German ware- 
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Galleries 


410 South Michigan Avenue 
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house, or the largest Gothic cathedral in the 
world. 

“By all means let the American art student 
go abroad, but not to study in the schools. 
There is no one living today in Europe who 
teaches art who can teach him anything worth 
knowing. Let the Louvre, the British Mu- 
seum, the National Gallery, the great Italians, 
a Rembrandt, a Goya, be his masters. Not 
all, of course; he should select his master 
intuitively. 

“It would be absurd to discriminate against 
a Matisse because he is alive and not against 
a Cézanne because he is dead. 

“Let our collectors buy great modern paint- 
ings. 

“It may be argued, why go to Europe when 
there are plenty of first rate examples by the 
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old masters in America?) One must see Umbria 
in order to fully understand Perugino or Piero 
della Francesca. When you have become 
familiar with the Tuscan landscape you realize 
that Giotto was not only a painter who spoke 
a language inherited from Cimabue, but also 
a realist who responded keenly to his native 
soil. We should encourage the growth of a 
nationat art, but we must also avoid pro- 
vincialism. A Main Street Babbitt would be 
the inevitable result. 

“Unfortunately the problem which confronts 
us today is so different from any which existed 
in the past, that precedent and experience 
cannot help us in the least. Never in the 
history of civilization has there arisen a situa- 
tion even remotely resembling our own. For- 
merly nationalities were molded by very few 
racial units. America has become the physio- 


logical laboratory where nature is experiment- 
ing in the creation of a new type—a type 
wherein almost all races participate. It has 
been called the melting pot out of which a 
distinctly new type has emerged. Physically 
a new race is evolving, and on the surface it 
appears that mentally and emotionally Ameri- 
cans resemble one another. 

“But I wonder if the melting pot can really 
dissolve the spirit and remold it into some- 
thing new. Somewhere deep down the old 
racial spark will glow. It may break through 
the alloy crust and leave our Babbitts dumb- 
founded and horrified. For the creative urge 
does not easily adjust itself to a social pattern. 

“A national art has always been an uncon- 
scious growth. We can only encourage the 
growth and give it direction, but we cannot 
create something from without which must 


AMERICAN ART ASSOCIATION 
ANDERSON GALLERIES, INC. 


30 EAST 57th STREET 


° NEW YORK 


Unrestricted Public Auctions 


THE LOUIS GUERINEAU MYERS COLLECTION OF 
RARE AMERICAN ANTIQUES 


The late Mr. Myers was one of the few great experts on Early Amer- 
ican furniture and the present sale. with its large number of. im- 
pressive Phyfe items, and splendid Sheraton and Hepplewhite pieces, 
is one of the most notable private collections to be placed on the 
market in some time. Pewter, glass, Staffordshire ware, and hooked 
rugs are also included. 


Sale: APRIL 7, 8, and 9 at 2:15 


CHINESE PORCELAINS 
AND OTHER OBJECTS OF ART 
THE TON-YING COLLECTION OF 1932 


Fine decorated and single-color porcelains, snuff bottles of the Ch’ien- 
lung period, carved jades, enamels, Sung and Ming paintings on silk, 
and pottery. Superb peachbloom pieces and a few very fine clair de lune 
examples. Several rare vessels in decorated glass, from the collection 
of the Emperor Hsiian T‘ung of China. 


Sale: APRIL 15 at 2:15 and 8:15 and APRIL 16 at 2:15 


RARE ANCIENT RUGS 
THE V. and L. BENGUIAT COLLECTION 


Magnificent Ispahans, including an animal carpet of the Shah Abbas 
reign, probably the most important example which will ever appear 
in the open market. The famous xvi century gold- and silwer-woven 
Persian animal rug from the Marquand collection; a rare Spanish 
Renaissance armorial carpet; an Imperial Lahore millefleurs carpet; 
fine Polonaise examples; a unique Venetian jardiniére velvet palace 
carpet; and many other rare examples. 


Sale: APRIL 23 at 2:15 


COLLECTION OF THE 


MARCHIONESS CURZON 
OF KEDLESTON 


Oil paintings by French, English and early Italian masters, including: 
Vénus Consolant  dmour by Boucher, La Duchesse de Polignac by 
Vigée Lebrun, two heads by Greuze; Portraits by Reynolds, Hoppner 
and Van Dyck; “Madonna” subjects by Bernardino Luini and others. 
Also a small choice group of English xvm1 century mezzotints. An 
important series of five Brussels tapestries. 


Sale: APRIL 22 at 8:15 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES ARE IN COURSE OF PREPARATION 


—— 





San Francisco Show 


The 54th annual exhibition of the 
Francisco Art Association, of which Timothy! 
L. Pflueger is president, will be held at the 
California Palace of the Legion of Honor from 
April 24 to May 29. The exhibition will con. 
sist of original works in oil, water color, the 
various graphic mediums, and sculpture by 
living American artists. Exhibits will be re 
ceived until April 8. 

The jury of selection comprises Lucien Le 
baudt, chairman, Victor Arnautoff, Albert 
Barrows, Adaline Kent, Otis Oldfield and 
Lloyd L. Rollins; and the jury of awards, E 
Spencer Macky, chairman, Edgar Walter, 
Helen Forbes, and Lloyd L. Rollins. The aR 
prizes: First and second Anne Bremer Me™ 
morial awards for painting of figure or land #e 
scape, $300 and $200; California Palace of BD 
the Legion of Honor purchase prize for paint- 
ing, $300; Marea W. Stone memorial prize 
for oil, $50; San Francisco Art Association 
medals of first award and certificates of hon- 
orable mention given in oil painting sculpture, #4 
water color and graphic arts. Immediately § 
after the show, 40 selected canvases will be # 
sent to the Fine Arts Society of San Diego 
for exhibition. 


TAS AO NOZy, mn 


come from within. The future American an 
will be much more complex than any national 
art which existed in the past or which exists 
today. ; 

“Perhaps some day American art will not be 
compared with French or German or Scan-@py 
dinavian art. It will in all probability be BR 
compared with European or Asiatic art, for 
we must not forget that America is a con 
tinent and that the people who inhabit this 
continent have come from all quarters of the 
earth. 

“Some future historian of Germanic origia 
will have a difficult task in explaining 
percentage of Celtic, Latin, Nordic and Semitic 
blood in the veins of some future American 
Leonardo da Vinci. 

“But an American Leonardo is still a re 
mote hope. Some of our friends may even # 
call him a grave menace. What is more im#™l 
portant is to remember that the last war has 
not only not enriched us but has made uf 
poorer. Our artists, both nationally and in 
dividually, need encouragement, material and §>y 
spiritual. The European artist can starve more #R 
successfully. He has developed a better tech 
nique. 5 

“We artists need the confidence of ouf Q 
people, more—we need their faith. Years ago 
a cowboy out in Wyoming who had spent af 5 
unpleasant week in New York made a shrewd 2 
observation. ‘Where you come from,’ he said, iD 
‘you take it for granted that one is a scoundrel [iD 
until he has proved himself a_ gentleman. . 

[Continuéd on page 21] x 
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SERGE ROCHE 


THE FINEST COLLECTION OF 
Old French Frames 
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MUI 


‘Lo All 


who own Paintings, Drawings or Prints 


The American Art Dealers Association 
INCORPORATED 1918 


Announces the Foundation of Its 


ART SERVICE BUREAU 


AT 598 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Th American Art Dealers Association includes leading 
dealers of long experience in handling paintings, drawings and prints, both 
American and foreign. 


‘Tt collective authority of these dealers is now made avail- 
able to the public through the Art Service Bureau of the Association 
without charge, except when research or extensive efforts are necessary. 


Dsistiies are cordially invited from those interested in obtain- 
ing authoritative information on any problems, ranging from art educa- 
tion and the collecting of fine art, to the proper hanging of a picture. 


W  iite to Department B for your copy of ART SERVICE, 


which will be mailed free on request. It contains an outline of the serv- 
ices available through the Art Service Bureau, including expertization, 
appraisal and restoration, and other valuable information about pictures, 


together with a list of the dealers included in the Association. 


‘at American Art Dealers Association is incorporated 
in the interest of art in America and to safeguard the buying public. 
This organization is open only to reputable dealers throughout America. 





The AMERICAN ART DEALERS ASSOCIATION, Iuc. 
598 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Among the Print Makers, Old and Modern 


World of Prints Passes in Review at Chicago's International 


“Portrait of a Lady,” by 
Awarded the First Logan Prize. 


The first annual International Exhibition of 
Etching and Engraving, being held at the 
Art Institute of Chicago until May 15, pre- 
sents a universal cross section of the world 
of print making. This exhibition is the suc- 
cessor to the series of internationals which 
Bertha E. Jacques ably conducted for 22 con- 
secutive years for the Chicago Society of 
Etchers. For reasons of health Mrs. Jacques 
was forced to surrender these duties and the 
Society asked the Institute to take over the 
event, pledging its co-operation and assistance. 

The response of graphic artists all over the 
world was truly amazing, a total of 3,341 
entries being received, from which 300 prints, 
one-eleventh, were selected by the jury—Hen- 
ry Sayles Francis, curator of prints and draw- 


F 


“Capri—San Stefano,” by Louis C. 


Robert Austin (English). 


Rosenberg (American). 


or % 


“Junk Shop,” by Earl Horter, of Philadelphia. 


Soe 
5 ee ae ee 


Awarded the Third Logan Prize at 


Chicago Etchers International. 


ings at the Cleveland Museum; Earl Horter, 
Philadelphia artist; and Horace M. Swope, a 
trustee of the City Art Museum of St. Louis. 
While the United States submitted the great- 
est number, Great Britain, Germany and 
France each sent large representations. Eight- 
een nations are included—Austria, Belgium, 
Canada, Czechoslovakia, France, Germany, 
Great Britain, Holland, Hungary, Italy, Ire- 
land, Japan, Norway, Poland, Portugal, Spain, 
Switzerland and the United States. 

As usual in international print competitions, 
an English artist carried off the highest honor, 
Robert Austin taking the Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank G. Logan medal and first prize ($100) 


| with his engraving, “Portrait of a Lady.” 


Louis C. Rosenberg, American, won the second 


Awarded the Second Logan 


Prize at the Chicago Etchers International. 


Logan ($75) with his drypoint, “Capri, San}‘Chica 
Stefano.” Another American, Earl HorterJover it 
was awarded the third Logan ($50) for “Jun 
Shop,” an aquatint. Honorable mentions 
were awarded to: Gerald Brockhurst (Eng4s0 def 
lish), “Anais II;” Walter Klinkert (German)Jthe ol 
“Notbriicke in Berlin;” Armin Landeck (Ger Haupe 
man), “Pianist;” Edy Legrand (French), “ll Ford 
lustration for ‘Song of Songs;’” and Ianjand P 
Strang (English), “Harley Street.” 


at the Art Institute, wrote: “The general im 
pression of the group, as a whole, is one @ 
decided strength and vitality of performane 


f % 


Illustration for Solomon’s “Song of Songiy 
Edy Legrand (French). Honorable Ment 
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Among the Print Makers, Old and Modern | 


ved for the picturesque in landscape or ° ° 
Srctual subject, bur that the dd wad.| MVeS Of a Sailor and the Hand of an Artist 
pos in this medium, as in others, are fast 
ving way to new tendencies; that aquatint 
lige been resuscitated and is serving adequately 
@ a medium for the modern ‘painter-etcher;’ 
a line engraving, too, is being used more 
id more and may be exquisitely suited to 
‘modern idiom if employed by an artist 
Laboureur. Mezzotint, however, does not 
sy the popularity of the other graphic me- 
and in this exhibition has but one 
Meer. ©, Peter .°. . . 
presentation in the four principal groups 
fly is large enough to warrant generaliza- 
as on national characteristics. The British, 
h in etching and engraving, continue to 
sl in technical skill and nicety of delinea- 
n, and as in previous exhibitions, have car- 
id off the first prize. Less concerned with 
tsmanship and the perfection of technique, 
s French are apt, in their graphic work, to 
llow no historical tradition. Their prints 
Hae marked by decidedly individualistic and 
experimental tendencies, both in variety of 
Hubject matter and treatment. 
[i United States, there is a. decided 
in the popularity of aquatint. In 
all mediums, the subject matter largely tends 
toward the nationalistic. Without going far 
afield, our artists find interesting themes. In “Lifting Fog, 
‘Capri, San}‘Chicago Stock Show,’ Beatrice Levy carries 
arl Horterjover into her etching medium, a decided paint- The tang of the sea and the lure of ships | quality and feeling in them that appeal strong- 
) for “Junkfer-like quality. Morris Henry Hobbs, too, have been embodied graphically by Philip | ly to yachtsmen and those who know the Sea, 
. mentionfselects a local subject in his ‘Street Scene,’ | Kappel in a group of etchings and aquatints | for he sees through the eyes of a sailor as well 
urst (Eng}so definitely suggestive of the atmosphere of | now on exhibition at the Schwartz Galleries, | as an artist.” 
(German)}the older neighborhoods of Chicago. Clement | New York, until April 9. The scenes depicted 
deck (Ge-{Haupers in his ‘Hot Dog Counter,’ Lauren | range from “Lifting Fog, Maine Coast,” to 
rench), “IHFord in ‘Milton Creek, Thanksgiving Day,’ | Colombia, and from Caribbean fishermen to FIRST AMERICAN 
> and Iasjand Polly Knipp Hill in ‘Thrashing Dinner,’ | Nile boats. 
: lay stress upon scenes that are strictly Amer- Examples of Mr. Kappel’s work are in the SHOWING OF 
r of printwican, Different sections of the country fur- | Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris, the Congress- PAINTINGS 
general im4nish subject matter; Max Kuehne, Gifford _ Library at Washington, the United States 
, is one OfBeal and Orville H. Peets choose New Eng- ational Museum and the New York Public 
verformanctfland; Howard Cook, William McNulty, Resi- a as well as other important museums. By LOUIS ICART, 
nse interetinald Marsh and Saul, New York City; An- Herbert Stone, editor of the magazine sa 
. It woulldrew R. Butler, Kansas; Charles A. isan. “Yachting,” has written: “Mr. Kappel knows The Famous Parisian Etcher 
entirely t4sky, New Mexico, and Ferdinand Burgdorff, | the Sea and Ships. His etchings have a This is an unusual opportunity 
California. PE TET EON ene to judge Louis Icart on his own 
contribution of Germany is quite di- other’s offices, the old “etchers” show new merits, comparing his etched work 


ttn theme ond technique.” members how to transfer their sketches to with his brilliant brush. 
: plates. 


Fr om Drill én Nee dle The officers: President, Leigh H. Hunt; vice Louis Icart Society 


president, Lawrence D. Redway; secretary, B. . 
exhibition of etchings by members of | F. Morrow; treasurer, Joseph F. Saphir. Steinway Hall 
§ Haden Etching Club, composed of physi- | Suite 1117 
ns and dentists, will open at the Art Center oe 


April 3, continuing until April 17. The ETCHING INSTRUCTION 113 West 57th Street 


holds two meetings a month, one for Well known etcher, medalist, exhibitor, New York City 
. gives iessons in ew yor » inclu ng 
, the other for a talk by some recognized aquatint. Box 111, The Art Digest, 
Coming together occasionally in each 116 East 59th St.. New York. 


n Prize at 


Maine Coast,’ by Philip Kappel. 





as SKY 
DESIGNS WANTED RECENT ETCHINGS SCRAPERS 
for BY Architecture 
CHRISTMAS GREETING | in modern 
oe ANDRE SMITH ||| "ne 


class artists specializing in the Tae Dark Hitts : and Eswope. 


ming of Christmas greeting ||| || fate" ROW jew 255 picture 


iS are invited to submit sketches Star Dust a aaae 


®r reproductions of their work to aa Select prints 1 ie ea. 
JULIUS POLLAK & SONS, Inc | ee he Universit 


Th U e e 
194 Greene Street, New York, N. Y. | THE PRINT CORNER e University 


° 
INGHAM CENTER MassacHuseTTs Prints 
- a si ? eee Box J., Newton, Mass. 
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The News of Books on Art 


An Epstein Book 


A series of conversations which took place 
over a period of two years between Jacob 
Epstein, American sculptor, oft termed “the 
stormy petrel of British art,” and Arnold Has- 
kell, have been compiled by the latter in “The 
Sculptor Speaks” (New York; Doubleday, 
Doran & Co.; $3). In these interviews Ep- 
stein presents his views on art, commenting 
on such men as Rodin, Modigliani, Gaudier- 
Brzeska, Michael Angelo and Donatello, as 
well as discussing those of his works which 
have caused so much controversy. 

In the introduction, Mr. Haskell says that 
Epstein is “not a modernist in the sense that 
he desires to attenuate the feeling of a work 
into abstract form.” He says further that 
the reason Epstein is known by so many today 
is not because he has been the center of con- 
troversy but because his works produce a 


strong reaction even in the most untrained, | 


“the test of all great art.” Epstein, he feels, 
is not eccentric but is “essentially sane, think- 
ing in terms of his medium, feeling but rea- 
soning.” He pictures the sculptor as a modest 
man, with a fine sense of humor, to whom 
his work alone counts. 
to dispel the legend that Epstein is uncouth 
and truculent, says that he is “a man of su- 
perior intelligence and culture with more than 
ordinary knowledge of music and literature.” 

Epstein in his remarks on American sculp- 


IN THE CENTER 
OF NEW YORK’S 
ART INTERESTS 


Located on broad 57th 
Street, New York's “rue de 
la Paix”, The Great North- 
ern offers a location of 
social distinction as well 
as one of easy access to 
musical and art interests. 
Accommodations equally 
pleasant for overnight or 
permanent residence. 
Excellent cuisine. 


Daily Rates 


Single from $3.00 
Double from $4.00 


Special weekly or 
monthly rates on request. 


5 Hotel 
GREAT NORTHERN 


118 W. 57th St., N.Y. C. 
Now Under KNOTT Management 


Mr. Haskell, wishing | 





| tors and sculpture is decidedly pointed, say- 


ing that America has missed two great oppor- 
tunities where she might have taken a definite 
lead, the first being in an alliance of archi- 
tecture and sculpture and the second in the 
portrayal of the many types composing the 
American people, especially the Negro. The 
monumental and ethnographical portrait is 
overlooked by the American sculptor, who is 
still following the European tradition. George 
Grey Barnard, he feels, is the most important 
American sculptor of the day, well in advance 
of the majority of English sculptors. 

There are 34 full page illustrations, se- 
lected by the artist, as well as a catalogue of 
his works from 1907 to 1931, the only one in 
existence according to the author’s note. The 
interview form adds much to the interest of 
this work. 


Print Collecting 

The newest work by Frank Weitenkampf, 
curator of prints at the New York Public 
Library and author of “How to Appreciate 
Prints” and “American Graphic Art” is “The 
Quest of the Print” (New York; Scribner & 
Sons; $3.00). 

The reader is given ‘the benefit of Mr. Wei- 
tenkampf’s vast knowledge of the subject of 
prints, their value and collection, in an in- 
formal, conversational style. He tells in the 
first chapter why prints are collected, saying 
that “collecting is a“ matter of mind, taste, 
discrimination, enthusiasm—plus the pocket- 
book; the last the least important.” In others 
he deals with what to collect, how to col- 
lect, some notable collectors, states of prints, 
finds and frauds. On the subject of finds the 
author is so thorough as to discourage one 
from believing in the treasures that are picked 
up for a dollar or so in the old bookshops. 

Mr. Weitenkampf gives many valuable hints, 
and several times in the book makes the point 
that the collector should buy what he likes 
but should know why he likes it. 

Finely illustrated with 10 full-page repro- 
ductions, the book should be a valuable ad- 
dition to the seasoned print collector’s libra- 
ry, as well as a guide for the tyro. 


The Dales and Delacroix 


A huge Delacroix, “Christopher Columbus 
at the Convent of Santa de Robida,” painted 
in 1838 for the San Donato family, has been 
acquired by Mr. and Mrs. Chester Dale for 
their famous collection. 

The picture depicts two barefoot, dust-cov- 


| ered travelers, Columbus and his son Diego, 


knocking at the convent in Andalusia. 


The Fairfax | 


56 St. East or Park AVE. 


Outside Rooms, furnished by Sloane, 
with pantries:— 


SINGLE 
$4.50 day - - - - $110.00 month 


TWIN BED 
$5.00 day - - - - $120.00 month 


Our dining room has become a 
favored luncheon place with the art 
and decorating profession. 


Come in to lunch some day. 





“No Sophistication” 


ro 


“Dawn Man,” by Jasper D. Ward. 


The first showing of the sculpture of Jasper 
D. Ward, an engineer who has only for the 
last few years made sculpture a vocation, is 
being held at the Marie Sterner Gallery untily 
April 14. It has been said of Mr. Ward that 
he deliberately seeks to express himself through 
the dynamic and elemental, and that because 
he believes sincere personal vision is one of 
the most important factors in art, his work 
evidences a complete absence of technical 
sophistication. 

“His work is so simply sincere, it is almost 
primitive,” one critic said. 


The Right Colours 


aenve ordinary work and make 


masterpieces in 
skilled Artists. 


Comparison with other colours 
will show that prices are moderate— 
in some cases even lower. 


Winsor & New- 
ton’s Finely Pre- 
pared Oil and 
Water Colours do 
not vary. 


100 years of perseverance in colour 
making, have produced the finest 
quality, at all times, and may be 
relied on to give the best results. 


the hands of 


Write for Folder “D’’ and nearest Dealer. 


WINSOR & NEWTON, Inc. 


Student & School 
New York 


Everything for Artist, 
31 East 17th St. 


WILL BUY SCULPTURE: 


Wanted—*“The Rattlesnake’, and ‘“‘The Brot 
Buster’, bronzes by Remington. Please 8 
size, serial number and lowest price, no dea 
Write: Remington, c/o The Art Digest, 
East 59th St., New York. 































Rare Books 
The Witt Gift. 


The London art world feels that the gift of 
Witt Library to the Courtauld Institute 
¢ the Study of the History of Art, at Lon- 
University, is a most auspicious place- 
snt for this invaluable institution of refer- 
ce—first, because it feels that the Courtauld 
titute, apart from being a training school 
wart critics and museum experts and pro- 
iding facilities for the systematic education 
¥ students of art history, is destined to be- 
oe the British center for artistic reference 
d research, and second, because as a part of 
he university, the Institute will be the place 
ho which any person connected with or in- 
Sberested in art will turn for correct informa- 
on on artistic subjects. 
The Witt Library, which might be termed 
he British counterpart of the Helen Frick 
Reference Library in New York, is grow- 
ifng at the rate of 20,000 additions yearly. Its 
haracter and scope, as described by its founder, 
fir Robert Witt, is to enable an inquirer to 
d the photograph of any picture or draw- 
gin at least, 30 seconds. 
he library will remain in its present 
rs until the Courtauld Institute is 


oused in Bloomsbury, about three years from 
Ward. ow. 


> of Jape} Yale Gets Vaganay Library 
uly for the The Vaganay Collection of the Italian 
vocation, Birriters of the Renaissance has been acquired 
allery untiby the Yale University Library. According 
Ward thatfo John M. Berdan, professor of English at 
elf throughPale, the collection furnishes the scholar with 
rat because Wealth of material of the XVIth and XVIIth 
is one offenturies almost inaccessible in any other form, 
, his work nd its acquisition “is an important event” 
. teckel the history of the library. “The road to 
nadu,” he said, “is a causeway built of 
en orgotten books by minor writers. And these 
it is almosthooks are to be found, if at all, in the library 
the university.” 
M. Hagues Vaganay was librarian at Lyon. 
he gateway by which Italian culture passed 
o northern Europe in the XVIth century, and 





ours undertook to form a collection of the 
os sala talian writers of the Renaissance. After his 
nds of ae th his library was acquired by. Sir Sidney 
on 
erate— 
Bull, Animal Painter 

t New} Charles Livingstone Bull, one of the best 
ly Pre- ##f0wn illustrators of animal stories, died at 
il and Ps home in Oradell, N. J. on March 22, at 
ours do fF 2ge of 57. 

His illustrations appeared frequently in the 
» colour 4" rday Evening Post and were so much in 
8 fine emand that often editors would hold back 
results. ff 0 stories of animals until Mr. Bull could 





nd time to illustrate them. Theodore Roose- 
it is said to have remarked that “Bull is 
he only man who can put legs on four sides 
an animal and make it look natural.” 


t Dealer. 


v, Inc. 
€ School 
w York 
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Send for illustrated catalog 
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Harold Ehrich Dead 


Harold Louis Ehrich, president of the Eh- 
rich Art Galleries of New York, one of the 
world’s: most famous old master firms, died 
on March 29 at Pinehurst, N. C., where he 
had gone for a week’s rest. He was 52 years 
old. His death was attributed to heart 
disease. 

Mr. Ehrich was born in New York in 1880, 
and after his graduation from Yale in 1902, 
established with his father, Louis R. Ehrich, the 
galleries which bear the name. After a few 
years at 9 West 33rd St., the business was 
moved to 463 Fifth Avenue and later to 36 
East 57th St., its present location. Follow- 
ing the death of his father in 1911, Mr. Ehrich 
became president of the gallery. He was con- 
sidered one of the world’s best authorities on 
old masters. Many famous works now in 
American collections passed through the firm’s 
hands. His brother, Walter Louis Ehrich, 
secretary and treasurer of the galleries, will 
be the new head of the business. 

Harold Ehrich’s name will be written large 
in the annals of American art. 


Williams Is Dead 


Dwight Williams, the artist, died at 
Cazenovia, N. Y., on March 12, at the age 
of 75. He was the teacher of the late Arthur 
B. Davies. When Duncan Phillips wanted to 
bring out a symposium of essays on Davies, 
he asked that master to select an old friend 
to write a biographical} sketch. Davies re- 
plied he was sure that the man was Dwight 
Williams, “his first teacher of drawing, his 
first guide and inspiration in art, to whom he 
owed more, both as man and artist, than 
he could ever repay.” Such was the link 
between the two. 

Last October the Syracuse Museum (Caze- 
novia is nearby) honored Williams and Davies 
with a combined show. In its 15th October 
number Tue Arr Dicesr reproduced “An 
Idyl,” on which was inscribed: “To Dwight 
Williams from A. B. Davies with affection.” 


Plowman, Etcher, Is Dead 

George Taylor Plowman, etcher and author, 
died at Cambridge, Mass., on March 26, aged 
62. He was known especially for his land- 
scapes, views of old New England, covered 
bridges, and college buildings. 

A native of Le Seuer, Minn., Mr. Plowman 
received the degree of Bachelor of Architecture 
at the University of Minnesota in 1892, and 
studied in Paris and at the Royal College of 
Arts, South Kensington, London. His etch- 
ings have been shown in the Paris Salon, the 
Royal Academy in London, and in numerous 
exhibitions in America and Europe. 


George Alfred Williams 


George Alfred Williams, artist, died at the 
age of 57 in Kennebunkport, Me. He was 
an illustrator most of his life, but broke away 
from this type of work and for the last 17 
years painted in oil, water color and pastel. 
At the Panama-Pacific Exposition he was 
awarded the silver medal for water color. 
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The Debate 


[Continued from page 16] 
Here; we take it for granted that you are a 
gentleman until you prove the contrary. I 
was tempted to leave Wyoming at once, and 
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-was truly sorry that my cowboy friend was 


too hasty. I ardently hope that the public 
and the artist may become better friends. 

“In this direction the Whitney Museum is 
a true pioneer. American artists will always 
be deeply indebted to its founder and to its 
energetic director. I imagine that my fifteen 
minutes must be up. I am through—but not 
with nationalism. It is quite proper for the 
layman to indulge in this impulse. The artist, 
I believe, should be free of it. He should be 
neither national nor international. Like the 
Stars and Stripes he should be a symbol. 

“We shall have a great American art when 
we have acquired a great art language from 
the great international masters and have 
blended our ancient racial instincts with it. 
In a spirit of modesty and reverence we will 
then allow the theme to express itself through 
us instead of giving it a peculiar accent or 
twist learned abroad. 

“Through sensitive reaction and complete 
absorption we shall express something new 
simply because America is new and different 
from any other place in the world. Being a 
sensitive instrument attuned to feel and record 
the finest nuances, we will create work which 
will have a true American flavor.” 

Mr. Pollet, also for the negative, said: 

“Art may be described as a lady whom we 
are here to examine and prescribe for to- 
night. If I were the doctor, I should first re- 
move the gorgeous fur coat of patronage. It 
keeps the lady warm, especially in this cli- 
mate where without it she could not manage 
very well. Under this coat called patronage is 
the fine silk dress, public appreciation. Of 
eourse it makes her feel better to have this. 
Now we come closer to the subject matter. 
It is a sort of transparent cellophane wrap- 
ping which is the artists subject,—whatever 
inspires the artist to emotion and expression. 
Here we are at art. How de we define art? 
I have thought for twelve years and believe 
that perhaps the simplest and most logical 
definition is this: Art is communication by 
symbols. What are the symbols? The line, 
the brush mark, the color, the space. Is 
there a French line?—a German color?—an 
American space? These combine in the forma- 
tion of what may be called the intellectual 
symbol: the form concepts they produce and 
express. Here I can do no better than re- 
peat Cézanne: ‘All concepts can be reduced 
to the cube, the cylinder, the sphere, the 
pyramid.’ Are these national or international? 
Is there a French cube, as opposed to an 
American cube? The answer is obvious. - For 
this reason artists can understand artists, re- 
gardless of nationality. 

“Here is an ancient Chinese portrait. The 
man wears a cloak which falls in noble im- 
personal folds. The proportions are beauti- 
ful, the means the simplest. Now let us look 
at a drawing of a man by Rembrandt. He, 
too, wears a cloak which falls majestically. 
The drawing is terse and sure. Both artists 
speak in identical terms. What though the 
former be life size, the latter page size, the 
former on silk, the latter on paper, the for- 
mer with slanting eyes, the latter with eyes 
set more squarely? These are incidental mat- 
ters. 


[Continued on page 28] 
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Great Calendar of U. S. and Canadian Exhibitions 


Berkeley, Cal. 

BERKELEY ART MUSEUM—Apr.: A. I. A. an- 
nual exhibition of small homes. LA CASA DE 
MANANA—Apr. 1-15: Photographs, Dulce; 
Drawings, etchings, Gregor Duncan. 

Del Monte, Cal. 

DEL MONTE ART GALLERY—To Apr. 15: 

California landscapes, Arthur Hill Gilbert. 


Laguna Beach, Cal. 
FERN BURFORD GALLERIES—Apr.: California 
landseapes and flower paintings, Nell Walker 


Warner. 
La Jolla, Cal. 
“A JOLLA ART ASSOCIATION—Apr.: Contem- 
porary Art Association, paintings, statuary, 
water colors and crafts. 


Los Angeles, Cal. 

MUSEUM—Apr.: Pacific Arts 
Association; 1932 Painters and Sculptors ex- 
hibit; photographs, Imogen Cunningham ; 
Japanese wood block prints. BILTMORE SALON 
—To Apr. 9: Contemporary American paintings. 
CHOUINARD GALLERY—Apr.: Paintings, Paul 
Sample. DALZELL-HATFIELD GALLERIES 
Apr.: Water colors, Neville Smith. 


Mills College, Cal. 

MILLS COLLEGE ART GALLERY—To Apr.: 3: 
Oils and water colors, Helen Forbes. To Apr. 
10: Water colors, John Butler. Apr.: Rubbings 
from memorial brasses in English churches, 
loaned by E. Coxhead. 

Palm Springs, Cal. 

DALZELL-HATFIELD GALLERY—Apr.: 
still life, Stan Poray. 

Cal. 


Pasadena, 


PASADENA ART INSTITUTE—Apr.: 
Society of Artists. 


LOS ANGELES 


Chinese 


Pasadena 
GRACE NICHOLSON GAL- 
LERIES—To Apr. 10: Still life, Hovsep 
Pushman; pastels and etchings, Lucille Dou- 
glass; antique Persian art; etchings Decaris; 
Mongolian paintings, antiques; modern Japan- 
ese paintings and prints. 


Sacramento, Cal. 
CROCKER ART GALLERY—Apr.: Print Show. 


San Diego, Cal. 


FINE ARTS GALLERY—Apr.: Paintings, Ramon 
de Zubiaurre, Guest Wickson. 


San Francisco, Cal. 

CALIFORNIA PALACE OF THE LEGION OF 
HONOR—To Apr. 9: Memorial exhibition of 
work of Mary C. Richardson. To Apr. 11: 
Paintings, Belmore Browne, Edward Bruce, 
Paul Dougherty, DeWitt Parshall and Douglass 
Parshall. To Apr. 19: Paintings and drawings, 
Rowena Abdy. Apr. 4-30: Modern Austrian 
paintings. M. H. DE YOUNG MEMORIAL 
MUSEUM—To Apr. 18: Wood engravings and 
pastels, Michael Goodman. Apr.: Chinese 
ceramics, Parish-Watson; prints from Leonard 
Clayton Gallery; modern Japanese prints: 
British wood cuts; Currier & Ives prints. 
GALERIE BEAUX ARTS—To Apr. 18: Amer- 
ican Print-Makers Show; black and whites by 
Beaux Arts artists; monographs, Frank Van 
Sloun. 8S. € G. GUMP—Apr. 4-16: Small sculp- 
ture, Annette Rosenshine. ART CENTER— 
Apr. 4-16: Oil paintings, Harriet Whedon; 
sculpture, Adaline Kent. 

Denver, Colo. 

DENVER ART MUSEUM—Apr.: Lithographs— 

American life in retrospect (A. F. A.). 
Darien, Conn. 


GUILD HALL—To Apr. 15: Paintings, 


Reving- 
ton Arthur. 


Hartford, Conn. 
WADSWORTH ATHENEUM—To Apr. 14: Pi- 
casso exhibition. 


Washington, D. C. 

UNITED STATES NATIONAL MUSEUM (Smith- 
sonian Institution)—To Apr. 24: Etchings, 
Eugene Higgins. CORCORAN GALLERY—To 
Apr. 24: Drawings, John §S. Sargent: water 
colors. Charles Hopkinson. Apr.: Portraits of 
George Washington. GORDON DUNTHORNE 
GALLERIES—Apr.: Water colors and etchings 
of Scotland, Joseph Gray. PHILLIPS MEMO- 
RIAL GALLERY—Apr.: Recent paintings, 
Sewell Johnson. SEARS ROEBUCK € CO. 
ART GALLERIES—Apr.: Paintings, Harry A. 
Deyoung, Bertha Lee, M. E. Reitzel, Sandor 
Vago, Frederic Nunn, A. J. Motley. 

Wilmington, Del. 

SOCIETY OF FINE ARTS—Apr. 7-May 17: 
Permanent collection, Howard Pyle paintings 
and pen and ink drawings. 

Atlanta, Ga. 

HIGH MUSEUM OF ART—Apr. 3-25: 

colors, Signor and Signora Carlandi. 
Chicago, IIl. 

ART INSTITUTE—To May 15: First Interna- 
tional exhibition of etching and engraving. 
ARTHUR ACKERMANN & SON—Apr.: “Child 
Life in Pictures." ARTS CLUB—Apr. 1-15: 
“The Blue Four”; paintings, Edward Biber- 
man, Roger de la Fresnaye; water colors. 


Water 


CARSON PIRIE SCOTT & CO.—Apr.: Paint- 
ings, American artists; old mezzotints; English 
aquatints. CHICAGO GALLERIES ASSOCIA- 
TION—Apr.: Paintings, group of Americans. 
CHESTER H. JOHNSON GALLERIES—To Apr. 
10: Flower paintings; modern masters. PA- 
LETTE é& CHISEL CLUB—Apr. 1-30: 38th 
Annual exhibition of oils and _ sculpture. 
STUDIO GALLERY INCREASE ROBINSON— 
To Apr. 9: Portraits of Chicago artists by 
Chicago artists. 
Decatur, Il. 
INSTITUTE OF CIVIC ARTS—Apr.: Exhibition, 


Roy Brown. 
DeKalb, Il. 

NORTHERN ILLINOIS STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE—Apr. 3-25: “50 Prints by 10 
Americans” (A. F. A.) 

Springfield, IIl. 

SPRINGFIELD ART ASSOCIATION—Apr.: An- 

nual Artist members exhibition. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

JOHN HERRON ART INSTITUTE—Apr. 

International Prints. 
Richmond, Ind. 

ART ASSOCIATION—Apr.: 35th Annual exhibit 
by Indiana painters. 

Des Moines, Ia. 

ASSOCIATION OF FINE ARTS—Apr. 3-30: Self 
portrait exhibition. of Iowa artists. 

Dubuque, Ia. 


ART ASSOCIATION—Apr.: Soap sculpture ex- 
hibit. 


3-24: 


Lawrence, Kans. 
UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS—Apr.: Oils, Raymond 
Eastwood. 
Topeka, Kans. 
MULVANE MUSEUMApr.: Arthur B. Davies 
memorial exhibition (A. F. A.). 


Lexington, Ky. 
UNIVERSITY OF RKENTUCKY—Apr.: 
eolors in modern idiom (A. F. A.). 


New Orleans, La. 

ISAAC DELGADO MUSEUM OF ART—Apr. 3- 
27: Afnual exhibition, New Orleans Art 
League; sculpture, Albert Rieker. ARTS AND 
CRAFTS CLUB—Apr. 9-22: Textiles. 


Portland, Me. 


SWEAT MEMORIAL MUSEUM—Apr.: 
graphic Salon. 


Baltimore, Md. 

MUSEUM OF ART—Apr.: Cleveland Water 
Color show. Apr. 1-15: R. McGill Mackall. 
FRIENDS OF ART HOUSE—Apr.: Arts and 
crafts; loan exhibition of Primitives; work of 
Handicraft Club of Baltimore. 


Andover, Mass. 


ADDISON GALLERY OF AMERICAN ART—To 
Apr. 28: Tiffany Foundation work. 


Amherst, Mass. 

MASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
Apr. 3-24: Canvases from Summer Exhibition 
of National Arts Club (A. F. A.). 

Boston, Mass. 

MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS—Apr.: Japanese paint- 
ings, Shohaku Soga. BOSTON ART CLUB— 
Apr. 6-23: Business Men’s Art Club. CASSON 
GALLERIES—Apr. 4-9: Paintings, J. Con- 
naway and Cecil Chichester. Apr. 11-23: 
Paintings, Emile Gruppe. DOLL & RICHARDS 
—To Apr. 12: Paintings, etchings and draw- 
ings, Frederick G. Hall. GOODSPEED’S BOOK 
SHOP—To Apr. 30: American Sporting Prints, 
Derrydale Press. GUILD OF BOSTON ART- 
ISTS—To Apr. 9: Sculpture. Amelia Peabody. 
GRACE HORNE’S GALLERY—Apr.: Miscel- 
laneous water colors, prints and paintings. 
STUDIO WORKSHOP—To Apr. 9: Modern 


prints. 
Cambridge, Mass. 

POGG ART MUSEUM—Apr.: XVth and XVIth 
century prints. 

Hingham Center, Mass. 

THE PRINT CORNER—Apr.: New lithographs, 
Albert Barker. 

Northampton, Mass. 

SMITH COLLEGE MUSEUM OF ART—Apr. 4- 
18: Oils and water colors from Petites Tuileries 
(College Art Assoc.). 

Springfield, Mass. 

SPRINGFIELD ART MUSEUM—Apr.: Oil paint- 
ings in modern idiom (A. F. A.). 

Wellesley, Mass. 

FARNSWORTH MUSEUM—Apr. 23-May 21: 
Work of artists in Wellesley and vicinity. 


PANCOAST GALLERY—Apr.: Contemporary 
Americans. 


Water 


Photo- 


Worcester, Mass. 
ART MUSEUM—To Apr. 18: Water colors by 


Americans. 
Detroit, Mich. 
INSTITUTE OF ARTS—Apr. 4-10: Homelands 


Exhibit, auspices of Cosmopolitan Wo 
Club. COLONY CLUB—Apr. 5-May 1: B 
drawings and terra cotta sculpture, 


Noguchi. 
Flint, Mich. 

INSTITUTE OF ARTS—Apr. 3-27: Flint 
exhibition. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 

GRAND RAPIDS ART ASSOCIATION—Ap 
Paintings, Michigan artists; Empire furnit 
and fabrics. 

Muskegon, Mich. 

HACKLEY GALLERY OF FINE ARTS—Ap 
Etchings, Werner Laves; pastels, Kaete Wj 
czynski; International advertising p 
graphy. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

INSTITUTE OF ARTS—Apr: Japanese broc; 
Chinese jades; Swedish wall decorations; ¢ 
American silver; Persian pottery 

Kansas City, Mo. 

ALDEN GALLERIES—To Apr. 10: The moder 
school. FINDLAY ART GALLERIES—To 
30: Portrait etchings, Gerald Brockhurst; 4 
points, Frank Benson. 

Kirksville, Mo. 

NORTHEAST MISSOURI STATE TEACHE 
COLLEGE—Apr. 6-27: Contemporary Ameri¢ 
Oil paintings, (A. F. A.). 

Springfield, Mo. 

SPRINGFIELD ART MUSEUM—To Apr. 6: 
western artists exhibit. 

St. Louis, Mo. 

CITY ART MUSEUM—To Apr. 18: Carnegie 
ternational NEWHOUSE GALLERIES—Ap. 
Paintings, old and modern masters. 

Manchester, N. H. 

CURRIER GALLERY OF ART—Apr.: Mari 
Eric Hudson; etchings, Charles J. A. Wilso 
water colors, Anthony and Nancy Dyer; a 
dren's portraits: 

East Orange, N. J. 

ART CENTRE OF THE ORANGES—Apr. 9-2 
Paintings, sculpture, architecture, photograph 
and graphic arts. 

Newark, N. J. 

NEWARK MUSEUM—Apr.: Modern Americ 
paintings and sculpture; Jaehne loan collectis 
of Japanese art; Washington bicentennial. 

Santa Fe, N. M. 

MUSEUM OF NEW MEXICO—Apr:.: 
Westcott Burgess, 
Barley. 


Paintingt 
McHarg Davenport, 


Albany, N. Y. 
ALBANY INSTITUTE OF HISTORY AND 
—aApr.: Paintings of the sea, Anthony Thieme 
oil paintings and water colors, Edwin Cha 


Sauter. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

BROOKLYN MUSEUM—Apr. 11-May 15: Seal 

ture, Carl Milles; Scandinavian American 4 

hibition. To Apr. 15: Modern decorative 

GRANT STUDIOS—To Apr. 15: Painting 

ancient and modern. THE ARTISTS GALLEB 

—To Apr. 10: Thumb-box exhibition. 

lyn Painters and Sculptors. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 

ALBRIGHT ART GALLERIES—To May 2: 3 
in Industry in Buffalo. CARL BREDEMEIE 
GALLERY—To Apr. 9: Sculpture and pal 
ings, Grace Barron. 


Elmira, N. Y. 
ARNOT ART GALLERY—To Apr. 25: Ged 
Washington Bicentennial exhibition (AFA 


New York, N. Y. 


METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART (Fifth A 
& 82nd St.)—Apr.: Exhibition of Japa 
textiles; early woodcuts; European prin’ 
rics XIXth century; portraits of George W3 
ington. ACKERMANN ¢ SON—(50 East 6 
St.)—Apr. 1-30: Etchings, Levon West 
Martin Lewis. AMERICAN ACADEMY & 
ARTS AND LETTERS (Broadway at 156th 
—Apr.: Memorial exhibition, Paul Bart 
AN AMERICAN GROUP (Barbizon-Plaza 
tel)—To Apr. 9: Paintings, Stuart Edie, 
11-30: Paintings, Anatol Shulkin. AN 1 
ICAN PLACE (509 Madison Ave.)—To 
9: New paintings and water colors, Af 
Dove. AMERICAN FOLK ART GALLERY ( 
West 13th St.)—Permanent: Early Amerie 
paintings in oil and water color on velvét 
glass. A. W. A. CLUBHOUSE (353 
57th St.)—To Apr. 12: Water colors, Di 
miniatures, drawings in color. ARDEN 6. 
LERIES (460' Park Ave.)—To Apr. 11: 
colors, Gratiane de Gardilanne and E 
Moffat. To Apr. 13: Water colors of inte 
Princess Nina Chavchavadze. ARGENT @ 
LERIES (42 West 57th St.)—To Apr 
Mexican paintings, Harriet Lord. To Apr. ” 
Water colors and “Sgraffito” prints, Eliot 
Hara; drawings of Southwest, Howard Not ' 
ART CENTER (65 East 56th St.)—Apr. © 












Textile competition, Art Alliance of America; 
work by members of Haden Etching Club; 
photographs and photographic designs, Thur- 
'man Rotan. AVERELL HOUSE (142 East 
53rd St.)—Apr.: Garden Sculpture. BABCOCK 
~ GALLERIES (5 East 57th St.)—To Apr. 9: 
Paintings, I. Abramofsky. Apr.: Paintings, 
water colors, etchings, American artists. BAL- 
ZAC GALLERY (102 East 57th St.)—Apr.: 
Group showing of modern French and Amer- 
jean artists. JOHN BECKER GALLERY (520 
Madison Ave.)—To Apr. 10: Exhibition of 6 
young Europeans. BELMONT GALLERY (574 
Madison Ave.)—Permanent: Old Masters. 
BROWNELL-LAMBERTSON (106 East 57th 
$t..—Apr. 4-16: Paintings, Martin Friedman. 
BRUMMER GALLERY (55 East 57th St.)— 
To Apr. 5: Pottery, Artigas. D. B. BUTLER € 
co. (116 East 57th St.)—Apr.: Mezzotints. 
FRANS BUFFA € SON (58 West 57th St.)— 
Apr.: Paintings, Wm. H. Singer, Jr., Walter 
Griffin, Jacob Dooeywaard. CAZ-DELBO GAL- 
LERIES (561 Madison Ave.)—Apr. 1-30: Con- 
temporary French paintings, etchings and draw- 
ings. THE CHESHIRE GALLERY (Chrysler 
Bidg.)—To Apr. 9: Oils and water colors, Mme. 
Aboulafia. COLLEGE ART ASSOCIATION (20 
West 58th St.)—To Apr. 16: Survey of Amer- 
jean painting. RALPH M. CHAIT (600 Madison 
Ave.)—Apr.: Early Chinese porcelains. CALO 
ART GALLERIES (128 West 49th St.)—Apr.: 
Paintings by American and foreign artists. 
CYASAN ARTISTS (2556 Bainbridge Ave.) — 
To Apr. 30: Members exhibition of paintings. 
DELPHIC STUDIOS (9 East 57th St.)—To 
Apr. 10: Paintings, Bessy Creighton; water 
colors, Lyde Hardy. DOWNTOWN GALLERY 
(113 West 13th St.)—To Apr. 3: Recent paint- 
ings, Joseph Pollet. DUDENSING GALLER- 
IE8 (5 East 57th St.)—To Apr. 18: Recent 
paintings, Maxwell Simpson. Apr. 1-15: Litho- 
graphs, drawings and illustrations, Carlotta 
Petrina. DURAND-RUEL GALLERIES (12 
East 57th St.)—-To Apr. 15: Paintings, Cézanne, 
Gauguin and Redon. FRED EBERLIN CO. (45 
New St.)—To Apr. 29: Oils, sketches and 
sculpture, F. Harriman Wright. EHRICH GAL- 
LERIES (36 East 57th St.)—Apr. 1-15: Por- 
traits and sculpture, Miss Blundell. Apr. 5-19: 
Decorative road maps, Janet Moore. FERARGIL 
GALLERIES (37 East 57th St.)—Apr. 1-16: 
Paintings, Ernest Lawson; Ethel Walton Ever- 
ett; annual garden sculpture show. FIFTEEN 
GALLERY (37 West 57th St.)—To Apr. 9: 
Paintings, Joseph Newman; paintings and water 
colors, Lars Hoftrup. GALLERY 144 WEST 
18th STREET—To Apr. 15: Paintings, John 
Kane. PASCAL M. GATTERDAM GALLERY 
(145 West 57th St.)—-Apr.: Contemporary Amer- 
ican paintings. G. R. D. STUDIO (58 West 55th 
St..\—Apr. 4-16: Paintings, Mary Holland. 
GRAND CENTRAL GALLERIES (15 Vanderbilt 
Ave.)—To Apr. 9: Marines and still life, Fred- 
erick Waugh. To Apr. 15: Garden Sculpture; 
water color sketches and etchings, Gordon Grant. 
HARLOW MCDONALD GALLERIES (667 
Fifth Ave.)—To Apr. 9: Society of Ilustra- 
tors. MARIE HARRIMAN GALLERIES (63 
East 57th St.)—To Apr. 16: Exhibition of 
French paintings. GALLERY OF P. JACKSON 
HIGGS (32 East 57th St.)—Apr.: Paintings by 
Old Masters. HISPANIC SOCIETY (Broadway 
at 156th St.)—To Apr. 15: Paintings of Ar- 
gentina, Cesareo de Quiros. INTERNATIONAL 
GALLERIES (9 East 57th St.)—Apr. 2-9: 
Water colors by leading German artists. ED- 
OUARD JONAS GALLERIES (9 East 56th St.) 
Permanent: French XVIIth century furniture, 
paintings and works of art; paintings, Iwan 
Choultse. FREDERICK KEPPEL € CO. (16 
East 57th St.)—Apr.: Contemporary water col- 
ors and drawings by American and English 
artists. AKLEEMANN-THORMAN GALLERIES 
(575 Madison Ave.)—Apr. 1-20: Etchings, Rob- 
ert Lawson. KLEINBERGER GALLERIES (12 
East 54th St.)—Apr.: Old Masters. M. KNOED- 
LER € CO. (14 East 57th St.)—Apr. 11-23: 
Exhibition of Boxing Pictures. KRAUSHAAR 
GALLERY (680 Fifth Ave.)—To Apr. 23: 
Paintings and drawings, Guy Pene du Bois. 
7. LEGER @ SON (695 Fifth Ave.)—Apr.: 
English portraits and landscapes of the XVIIIth 
century. LEGGETT GALLERY (Waldorf-As- 
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r (Fifth AW toria Hotel)—To Apr. 23: Mei Lei Shou Col- 
of Japa lection of Chinese art. L’ELAN GALLERY 
1 printed #4] (50 East 52nd St.)—Apr.: Decorative paint- 
George Wal ings, JOHN LEVY GALLERIES (1 East 57th 


50 East 5 8t.\—To Apr. 16: Paintings, Iwan Choultse. 
JULIEN LEVY GALLERIES (602 Madison 
Ave.)—Apr. 2-22: Photographs, Man Ray and 
lee Miller. MACBETH GALLERY (15 East 
57th St.\—To Apr. 9: American paintings, by 
artists past and present. Apr.: Etchings, litho- 
graphs and wood-cuts by American artists. 
PIERRE MATISSE GALLERY (51 East 57th 
8t.)\—To Apr. 16: Decorations by Pascin. 
MAUREL GALLERY (689 Madison Ave.)—To 
Apr. 16: Business Men’s Art Club. METRO- 
_POLITAN GALLERIES (730 Fifth Ave.)— 
_ Apr.: Old Masters, Dutch, English, French and 
Ttalian. MILCH GALLERIES (108 West 57th 
8t.)\—To Apr. 9: Water colors, John Whorf. 
_ MONTROSS GALLERY (785 Fifth Ave.)—To 
Apr. 9: Paintings by a Group of American 
artists. MORTON GALLERIES (127 East 57th 
St.)\—To Apr. 11: Portraits from a Connecticut 
Village, Robert Jackson. MUSEUM OF FRENCH 
ART (20 East 60th St.)—Apr.: Loan exhibi- 
tion original French prints, XVth century to 
XXth century. MUSEUM OF IRISH ART (Bar- 

m Hotel)—Apr.: Irish painters and sculp- 
NATIONAL ARTS CLUB (15 Gramercy 







































Park)—To Apr. 15: Exhibition and auction of 
works of art by artist members. NATIONAL 
ACADEMY OF DESIGN (215 West 57th St.)— 
To Apr. 17: 107th Annual Exhibition. NEW 
ART CIRCLE (9 East 57th St.)—Apr.: 1-16: 
Works of Sara Berman. NEWHOUSE GAL- 
LERIES (578 Madison Ave.)—Apr. 4-25: 
Americontempo. NEW SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL 
RESEARCH (66 West 12th St.)—Apr. 4-18: 
Costume drawings, Lee Simonson. To Apr. 


23: “Social Tendencies in Contemporary Art”. 


ARTHUR U. NEWTON (4 East 56th St.)— 
Apr.: English portraits and landscapes. PAINT- 
ERS & SCULPTORS GALLERY (22 East 11th 
St.)—To Apr. 16: Parisian night scenes, M. 
de Corini; sculpture, Moris Frank. PUBLIC 
LIBRARY (42nd St. & Fifth Ave.)—dApr.: 
Modern etchings; early views of American cit- 
ies. PYNSON PRINTERS (229 West 43rd St.) 
.: Lithographs for Beowulf, Rockwell 
REINHARDT GALLERIES (730 Fifth 
Ave.)—Apr.: Old Masters, contemporary French 
and American paintings. ROERICH MUSEUM 
(310 Riverside Dr.)—Apr, 9-27: Exhibition of 
Finnish Artcraft. SALMAGUNDI CLUB (47 
Fifth Ave.)—Apr. 9-24: Small Pictures and 
small bronzes. JACQUES SELIGMANN @é€ CO. 
(3 East 51st St.)—-Permanent: Paintings, sculp- 
ture, tapestries, etc. SCHULTHEIS GALLERIES 
(142 Fulton St.)—Apr.: Paintings by American 
and foreign artists. 2. &€ A. SILBERMAN 
(133 East 57th St.)—Apr.: Old Masters and 
objets d'art. SOCIETY OF INDEPENDENT 
ARTISTS (Grand Central Palace)—Apr. 1-24: 
16th Annual Exhibition. MARIE STERNER 
GALLERIES (9 East 57th St.)—To Apr. 14: 
Sculpture, G. D. Ward. VAN DIEMEN GAL- 
LERIES (21 East 57th St.)—Permanent: Col- 
lection of Old Masters. VALENTINE GAL- 
LERY (69 East 57th St.)—Apr. 4-16: Paint- 
ings and drawings, Myron Lechay. WHITNEY 
MUSEUM OF AMERICAN ART (10 West 8th 
St.)—Apr.: American paintings. WILDEN- 
STEIN GALLERIES (647 Fifth Ave.)—Apr.: 
Old and modern paintings. CATHERINE LOR- 
ILLARD WOLFE ART CLUB (802 Broadway) 
—Apr. 3-30: Members exhibition of water col- 
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ors. HOWARD YOUNG GALLERIES (634 
Fifth Ave.)—Apr.: Selected group of old and 
modern landscapes. 

Staten Island, N. Y. 

INSTITUTE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES—Apr.- 
2-30: Paintings, Wm. Hurd Lawrence. 

Rochester, N. Y. 

MEMORIAL ART GALLERY—Apr.: 19th An- 
nual exhibition work of Artists and Crafts- 
men of Rochester. GEORGE H. BRODHEAD 
GALLERIES—Apr. 1-18: Paintings, Carl 
Peters. 

Syracuse, N. Y. 

MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS—Apr.: Portraits and 
landscapes, Samuel F. B. Morse. (Metropolitan 
Museum Exhibit). 


Akron, O. 

AKRON ART INSTITUTE—Apr. 1-16: Paintings, 

Kokoon Club of Cleveland. 
Cincinnati, O. 

ART MUSEUM—To Apr. 17: Contemporary 
art from Catalonia. Apr.: Etchings and aqua- 
tints by Goya. CLOSSON GALLERIES—Apr. 
4-9: Etchings. 

Cleveland, O. 

MUSEUM OF ART—To Apr. 10: Contemporary 

Italian paintings; Dan Fellowes Platt collec- 


tion of drawings. To Apr. 24: Lithographs, 
Toulouse-Lautrec. 
Columbus, O. 
GALLERY OF FINE ARTS—Apr.: 11th Inter- 


national water color exhibition; oil paintings, 
Frederick Springer. 
Dayton, O. 
DAYTON ART INSTITUTE—Apr.: Paintings, 
James Chapin; etchings, Eugene Higgins. To 
Apr. 23: Dutch Masters exhibition (College 


Art Assoc.). 
Oxford, O. 


WESTERN COLLEGE FOR WOMEN—Apr. 1-15: 
Modern American blockprints (A. F. A.). 


[Continued on page 32] 
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press subway, Fifth Avenue 
Buses & Surface Cars at the 
door. 


CONOMY — One, two, 
three and four room suites 
at amazingly low prices. 


OMFORT—Large rooms, 

over-size closets, outside 
baths, attractive furnishings and 
liberal service. 
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A Review of the Field in Art Education 


THE BOOTHBAY STUDIOS 
SUMMER SCHOOL OF ART 


BOOTHBAY HARBOR, COAST OF MAINE 


LANDSCAPE - PORTRAIT AND 
MARINE PAINTING . ETCHING . 
AQUATINT . BLOCK PRINTING . NOR- 
MAL . INDUSTRIAL AND COMMER- 
CIAL ART . POTTERY . JEWELRY . 
CRAFTS . DESIGN . ILLUSTRATION 


AN ACCREDITED SCHOOL 
SIX WEEKS . JULY 3 TO AUGUST 12 


FOR FULL INFORMATION RE 
FACULTY . COURSES . CREDITS 


ADDRESS SECRETARY 
BOX 200, BLOOMFIELD HILLS 
MICHIGAN 


FRANK LEONARD ALLEN . DIRECTOR 


Breckenridge School 
of Art 


Classes: Drawing and Painting from 
Costumed Model indoors or out, 
Landscape, Marine Painting, Portrait 
Painting, Stil] Life and Composition. 


THE SCHOOL OF COLOR 


Season July and August 
Scientific Analysis of Color 
~ for the Artist 


Instructor: HUGH H. BRECKENRIDGE 
Senior Instructor in Drawing and Painting, 
Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, Phila. 


Fer illustrated circular address 


THE BRECKENRIDGE SCHOOL 
49 Reeky Neck Av., Gloucester, Mass. 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
OF PAINTING 


At SAUGATUCK, MICH. 
Under the auspices of 
THE ART INSTITUTE 
ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 
June 27 to Sept. 3 
Instructors 


FREDERICK F, FURSMAN 
ALBERT KREHBIEL 


Classes in Landscape and Figurepainting, 
Drawing, Composition and Color. 


For catalogue, address 


Secretary, Summer School of Painting, 
Saugatuck, Mich. 


THE ABBOTT SCHOOL 
1 FINE © COMMERCAL AR 


my SUMMER SESSION / 
Font H ST NW. WASHINGTON D.C 


Sychophants! 


In the opinion of Cyril Kay-Scott, director 
of the Santa Fe Art School and head of the 
Denver Art Museum, who writes for the 
Rocky Mountain News, Americans are the 
most docile people on earth. Under a govern- 
ment based on suffrage, the private citizen 
follows without question anything bearing the 
magic label “authority.” Accustomed to be- 
ing bulldozed by policemen, waiters, bus 
drivers, ticket agents and elevator operators, 
the citizenry as a nation is responsible for let- 
ting this trait of blind obedience affect the 
country’s art. 

“We do what we are told,” 
Scott, “without ever inquiring into the matter 
at all. Consequently we have never questioned 
orders and instructions from foreigners. Leigh- 
ton and Reynolds went back to Rembrandt 
and Titian, but our early painters never ques- 
tioned Leighton and Reynolds. The Barbi- 
zons went back to the Dutch masters, but 
our Hudson River school never questioned the 
Barbizons. Monet went back to Turner and 
Velasquez, but Hassams and Krolls never 
questioned Monet. Daumier went back to 
Rembrandt and Michelangelo, Cézanne to Tin- 
toretto and El Greco, but who in America 
questions them? We are content to take 
things at second, fourth or tenth hand with- 
out question. 

“Therefore, instead of synthesizing and in- 
tensifying Occidental tradition, we dilute it. 
Right now the Mexicans are telling us how 
to paint and we are obeying. Rivera, their 
leader, took off from Picasso (who took off 
from Ingres, Cézanne, Negro sculpture and 
El Greco), but we are taking off from Rivera 
and his colleagues. 

“The book of Occidental tradition is as 
open to us as to anyone else, but we are 
satisfied to worship disciples and not inno- 
vators. What has happened in modern Amer- 
ican art is about as follows: We took off from 
Impressionism and then attempted Post- 
Impressionism, including Expressionism, recent- 
ly strongly colored by Mexicanism—with no 
Americanism! 

“After our dose of pure Impressionism we 
got such men as Prendergast with his weakish 
two-dimensional patterns in Cézanne color and 
Glackens (a gifted illustrator) with his draw- 
ings colored after Renoir. Then a sentimental 
Davies with an ill-understood Cubism imposed 


said Mr. Kay- 


= BROWNE ART CLASS, Provincetown, Mass. | 


on perfectly conventional, thin composition 
We were so timid and tame. No one dang 
to go back for himself to the great well-spring, 
from which modernism flowed. No one had 
the courage to forge out a modernism fey 
ourselves. 

“Gradually the shallow stream divided. Qy 
one hand was the Daumier-Cézanne moye 
ment. These painters realized that some sub 
tleties at least must be retained. On the othe 
hand was the Gauguin-Matisse faction. They 
went in for avowed simplicity, and novelty 
of color. The first named group gave a littk 
hope for plastic American painting, but they 
were neither general nor strong enough. The 
last named went into decorative pictographs 
to which their harshness failed to give power. 
Then the myriad freakishness of one of the 
most versatile geniuses of our time, Picasso, 
and the willfulness of the Expressionists be 
gan to pour over the picture. 

“Finally we had a hodge-podge with such 
men as Sterne and Kuhn first on one side of 
the fence and then the other. In the East 
the Cézannists had a painter like Marin who 
retreated into an elliptic and restricted expres 
sion that was sealed to most people and in the 
West one like Nordfeldt whose formula was 
open to everybody. In the East another wing 
had Benton and in the West Robinson. 

“Now the men named in the preceding pare 
graph are all very gifted. I have shown and 
would show their work with great pleasure. 
I have written and would write of their abil- 
ities in high terms. But today I am speaking 
of tendencies. I am sounding a warning d 
the pitfalls into which American art will fall.” 


Jacobs Outdoor Classes 

Michel Jacobs, director of the Metropolitan 
Art School, New York, has inaugurated Satur- 
day afternoon and Sunday morning outdoor 
painting classes in Central Park, Inwood Park, 
and Bronx Park, for April, May and June 
From time to time week end excursions wil 
be taken to Woodstock and other places. This 
plan affords students who cannot join Mr. 
Jacobs’ Summer class in Europe an opportun- 
ity to do some outdoor painting under his 
instruction. 

The life and portrait classes in the New 
York school, will continue through the Summer 
while Mr. Jacobs is in Europe. 


Instructor 
George Elmer Browne, N.A. | 


LANDSCAPE, MARINE, FIGURE, 
PICTORIAL COMPOSITION, POR 
TRAIT, ARTISTIC ANATOMY, TECH- 
NIQUE OF OIL AND WATER COLOR 
Special Class in Illustration 
under the instruction of the 
well known illustrator 


Write for Circular (D), BROWNE ART CLASS, Box 453, Provincetown, Mass. 


fritz p te 
ohooh S, GE oLoating 


Provincetown, Mass. 
Write for Circular 


WEBSTER 
ART SCHOOL 
PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 


FIGURE LANDSCAPE COMPOSITION 
A Modern Art School 
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A Review of the Field in Art Education 


position! “The Concrete Ribbon’ Becomes an Art Theme 
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1e of the 
, Picasso, 
onists be- 
with such 
1e side of 
the East “The Highway,’ by Clement Haupers. 
[arin who 
ed expres The artistic possibilities which lie “frozen” | St. Paul Public Library, under the auspices 
ind in the in America’s endless miles of concrete pave- | of the St. Paul School of Art. All three are 
mula Wasi nent have been seen at last by an American | Well known in the Twin Cities. Both Haupt, 
ther wing Mie Clenent Haupers, St. Paul artist, | Who was a portrait painter in New York for 
son. ae ie 5 5 five years, and Haupers are associated with 
ding para-} ‘Sign Highway, reproduced above, bie the St. Paul School of Art. Booth at one 
hown ani} achieved a new appreech ere ond has time taught painting at the Minneapolis Art 
pleasure. realized the impression felt by the driver of | School and is now instructor of painting and 
their abil a high-powered car as the long, narrow strip of drawing at the St. Paul School. 
1 speaking roadway unrolls before him. Speed, move- | Booth is widely represented in American 
yarning Of ment and vast distance are the salient ex- | museums, and has exhibited in practically all 
will fall.” pressions of the work. the large exhibitions of the country, including 
The canvas was included in an exhibition | the Carnegie International. He believes there 
ses of paintings, prints and drawings by Haupers, | is “nothing new in painting, but the spirit 
-tropolitan Cameron Booth and Theodore Haupt at the | today is different.” 
ted = In the City—and Out At intervals, during the Summer Edmund 
£ a wi, Two Summer courses have been announced | Greacen, president of the school, will give lec- 
and June by the Grand Central School of Art. From tures and criticisms. — : 
sions July 1 to August 31, classes in marine, land- _ Painting and drawing courses in the New 
laces, This “PC and portrait painting, will be given at | York School will be under the direction of 
join Me Provincetown. Summer classes in New York | Mr. Greacen, with several members of the 
opportill begin June 1s and continue until August 31. | regular faculty acting as instructors. 
under bs The Provincetown School will be under the See 
direction of Arthur W. Woelfle, who will give Constance Enslow to Teach 
the New personal criticism twice a week to each student. Constance Enslow, Chicago artist, has joined 
ie Somull Instruction by a staff of artists will include | the faculty of the Chicago Academy of Fine 
marine and landscape painting out-of-doors, | Arts. Miss Enslow, who has done commer- 
__——fand figure painting both out of doors and in | cial illustrations for publishing and advertising 
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the studio used by Charles W. Hawthorne. 





firms, will conduct an illustration class. 


MICHEL JACOBS’ 
MOTOR CARAVAN PAINTING TOUR 


[Third European Season] 
JUNE 30 to AUGUST 28 


France, Switzerland, Austria, Germany, Belgium 


LUXURIOUS MOTOR BUS 


will be with the party through the entire Tour to make 
side trips wherever desired, WITHOUT EXTRA COST. 


INCLUSIVE PRICE WITH ART INSTRUCTION EVERYDAY — $595 
nd for descriptive circular. 


AMEROP TRAVEL SERVICE, Inc., 


MICHEL. JACOBS, 





‘SS. 


SITION 







ji 400 Madison Avenue, New York City 


HENRY  B. 


58 West 57th Street, New York City 


SNELL’S 


SUMMER PAINTING CLASS IN EUROPE 


DURNSTEIN 


CRACOW 


With Travel From Art Shrine to Art Shrine, Through France—Switzer- 
land—Italy—Austria—Czecho-Slovakia—Poland—Germany—Belgium 


JULY ist — SEPTEMBER 5th 
Send for descriptive announcement 


THE BOYD TOURS, INC. 
724 FIFTH AVENUE 










NEW YORK 








JOIN 


LORADO TAFT 


AND OTHER EMINENT AMERICANS 
FOR THE 


ART PILGRIMAGE 


SUMMER 1932 


TO EUROPE 


$485 2. 880 ence 


ALL EXPENSE TOUBS 


THE BEST LEADERS 
THE BEST ITINERARIES 
THE LOWEST PRICE 


BUREAU OF UNIV “cca. TRAVEL 


47 BOYD STREE 


NEWTON MASSACHUSETTS 








The Eastport Summer School of Art 


EASTPORT, MAINE 


| George Pearse Ennis 
PAINTING INSTRUCTOR 
Robert C. Craig, Teacher Training 
Hilton Leech, Etching 
Stow Wengenroth, Lithography 
TERM, JULY 4th—AUG. 16th 


Oil Painting, Drawing, Water Color, Outdoor 
Painting, Etching, Teacher Training, 
Lithography. 


For catalogue or information 
Address— 


GLADYS ATWOOD ENNIS, Sec’y 
67 WEST 87th ST., NEW YORK CITY | 


Mint -M-)4.t@lei hee 





AT MONTEREY IN THE BERKSHIRE 
HILLS OF WESTERN MASSACHUSETTS 
ze 


18th SEASON 
JULY 4TH TO AUGUST 12TH 


-e 

FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOG «. « . ADDRESS 
RAYMOND P. ENSIGN, Diarctoe 

S46 HIGH STREET NEWARK - NEW JERSEY 








ALFEO FAGGI 
SCHOOL of ART 


Sculpture - Drawing - Composition 
June to October 
Woodstock New York 





CAP Ri, ITALY 
LESTER STEVENS 


Summer of 1932 
Prices From $375 and Upwards 
for information address 


LESTER STEVENS, Rockport, Mass. 










THE CORNISH SCHOOL 


DRAMA - MUSIC - DANCE 
Not Operated for Profit 
SUMMER SESSION 
JUNE 20 - JULY 30 
SPECIAL COURSE ADVERTISING ART 
CONDUCTED BY WALTER 0. BREESE 
Catalog on Request AD1 
Seattle Washington 
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courses NAR T 
COURSES IN 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 

Six weeks only — June 24 to Aug. 5 
Intensive courses in Fine and Applied Arts 
for public school teachers and supervisors, 
commercial art workers, illustrators, and 
for those working in industries involving 
the application of art. Thorough work in 
pictorial and decorative design, methods in 
art education, history of art, basic and ad- 
vanced courses in drawing, painting, pot- 
tery, jewelry and metalwork. Also travel- 


study course in Europe, June 28 to Aug. 
Schenley Park Pittsburgh, Pa. 


OF TECHNOLOGY 


29. For catalog: address 


Director of Summer Session 


Carnegie Institute of Technology 


MAINE SUMMER 
ART SCHOOL 


July 4 to Sept. 16 
The A. K. Cross 


VISION TRAINING METHOD AIDS IN 
Portraiture, Landscape, Oil and Water Color 
Painting indoors and out, Drawing in any 
medium. Etching taught by Ernest Thorne 
Thompson, Special terms for artists who 
hire studios outside the school. 
THE HOME COURSE THAT ENROLLED 
1600 in Columbia University is now given 
by its author for reduced fees for a short 
time. For information address 


ANSON K. CROSS 
Boothbay Harbor, Maine 


GUY WIGGINS 


ART COLONY 
LYME, CONN. 


June 13th to Sept. 3rd 


Classes: Landscape, Figure, Por- 
trait Painting; Contemporary Deco- 
ration and Design, Wood Carving 
and Frame Making. 


Write for Booklet 


THE ART OF SEEING 


WOODBURY SUMMER SCHOOL 
CHARLES H. WOODBURY, N.A. 
ELIZABETH WARD PERKINS 


Drawing—June 27 to July 9—Boston Mass. 
Painting—July 12 to July 28—Ogunquit, Maine 





Student Copyists 


Miss Kay Hardy, executive director of the 
New York School of Design, recently made an 
attack on the attitude of the Brooklyn Mu- 
seum towards art students, due to the refusal 
of Herbert B. Tschudy, curator of art at the 
Brooklyn Museum, to permit students of the 
school to make complete copies of water colors 
by John Singer Sargent and Winslow Homer. 
Calling the museum’s attitude “archaic and 
prejudiced,” Miss Hardy said in the New 
York Times: “Last Wednesday one of our 
instructors took her class to the Brooklyn 
Museum: to study the water -colors of Homer 
and Sargent. The students are at present 
working on a magazine cover competition and 
the instructor felt that the breadth of handling 
shown in these works might stimulate them 
to more effective results. 

“The instructor was, however, informed by 
the guard, ag well as by the curator to whom 
she appealed, that the students would not be 
permitted to copy the subjects mentioned. 
The curator said, the instructor tells me, that 
he ‘did not believe students learned anything 
from copying.’ Pressed for further reasons 
he said that Sargent had asked them not to 
permit people to copy his things .... In 
all our experience with museums—and it has 
embraced 35 years—we have never met with 


| so little sympathy and encouragement—and 
| that is why we term this attitude archaic and 


prejudiced.” 

In replying to the attack, Mr. Tschudy said: 
“As far as most of our material is concerned, 
that which is not copyrighted by artists is 
available for art students to copy. There 
are, of course, certain exceptions. We ask 
that in the case of living artists, the student 
shall receive permission from the artist. Our 
museum has about 40 Sargent works, four or 


| five of which are oils and the rest water colors. 


We permit art students to make drawings of 
parts of these paintings and take them out. 


We even allow students to make complete | 


drawings—but we specify that such copies, 
when completed, shall be left with us.” 


Mr. Tschudy added that if general per- 


mission were given for complete copies of 


| paintings, some of the better reproductions | 
| some day might pass into the market as | 
originals. 


Art Training for the Child 


The Art Center, New York, has just closed 


| an exhibition of creative work by the students 


of Scarborough School, under the direction of 
Madeline Keating Scott. Most of the work 





A Double Winner 


“Torso,” by Grace H. Turnbull. 


Grace H. Turnbull won the silver medal and 
first prize for the “most meritorious” work ia 
the sixth annual exhibition of the Maryland 
Institute Alumni Association, with “Torso,” a 
graceful figure carved in grey stone. This 
work previously had taken the Anna Hyatt 
Huntington prize of $250 in the 41st annual 
exhibition of the National Association o 
Women Painters and Sculptors, New York. 
Unusual interest was shown this year by the 
graduates, entries having been received from 
as far away as California. 

Edward R. Burroughs, of the faculty of the 
Dayton Art Institute, won the second prize 
with his painting, “A Deserted Barnyard,” and 
also the Institute’s award for the best work 
submitted by a graduate. A bronze medal 
went to A. Aubrey Bodine for a photograph 
in bromoil, “Roof Tops—Nuremburg,” and 
honorable mentions to Helen Journeay, for a 
sculptured head of Donnie Dew; William R 
Watkins, for “The House on the Hill;” Lillian 


Causey, “Tulips,” and Howard Frech, for a 


group of portraits in black and white. 

The jury: R. J. McKinney, director of Balti 
more Museum; Hans Schuler, director of 
Maryland Institute; and Henry A. Roben, head 


| was produced by guiding the play instinct un- | of fine arts department, Maryland Institute. 


Supplementary Class—August 1 to August 12 
A few scholarships available; special rate for 
teachers. 

For information and registration address Sec- 
retary, Woodbury School, 215 Newbury Street, 


| der conditions that inspire creative activity, 
the child being encouraged to use his imagina- 


Palette Art to Move 


Boston. 


Summer Painting Class 


Figure 


- Landscape - Composition 
Evening Croquis 


THURN SCHOOL of ART 
EAST GLOUCESTER 
Send for Circular D. 


UNIVERSITY » WEW MEXICO 
SCHOOL OF PAKVTING AT TADS 


JUNE ZOTH vw JULY 30TH 
TAUS ARTISTS — CRITIC TEACHERS 


KVDIALY ART AT SANTA FE 
ANGST 1ST re 27TH 
ADDRESS: REGISTRAR-\ULNM., ALBUQUERQUE 


MASS, 





tion in an atmosphere rich in materials. The 
results were “sometimes amazing and often 
amusing,” one art writef said. 

Scarborough School is a progressive institu- 
tion, started about sixteen years ago by Frank 
A. Vanderlip on his estate at Scarborough, 
New York, for the education of his children 
and those of his neighbors. It is now at- 
tended by 300 students from the Hudson 
River and Westchester towns. 


New York State College of Ceramics 


Alfred, New York 


Course in Applied Art leads to Degree of Sc. B. 
in Applied Art. 
Professional Training for Potters and Teachers 
of Drawing Design and Crafts. 
Course in Engineering leads to Degree of Sc. B. 
in Ceramic Engineering. 





The Palette Art Company, one of New 
York’s oldest artists’ material and _ picture 
stores, for many years located on 23rd Street 
and for the past 15 years at 327 Fifth Avenue 
has taken a long term lease on quarters @ 
the 444 Madison Avenue Building, betweet 
49th and 50th Streets. The move will be made 
about April 15. The company feels that the 
new location will be more convenient to i 
patrons. 


JULY - AUGUST - 1932 
THE CAPE SCHOOL 


OF ART | 
HENRY HENSCHE, Jnstructor | 


(formerly assistant instructor in 
the Cape Cod School of Art) 
PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 
Apply: James Dwyer, Secretary 
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COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


SUMMER 


SESSION 


July 5 to August 16 (Six Weeks) 


Graduate and Undergraduate Courses in Art 
STAFF 


HERBERT R. KNIFFIN, Professor of Fine Arts, 
School of Contemporary Arts and Crafts, New 
York. New Jersey College for Women, New 
Brunswick, N. J. 

ALON BEMENT, Artist and Lecturer, Director of 
the Art Center, New York City. Lecturer and 
Commentator-on Industrial Art Demonstrations. 

WILLIAM G. WHITFORD, Professor of Art Edu- 
cation and Chairman of the Department of Art 
Education, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 

JAMES W. KERR, Artist and Lecturer, Represen- 
oe of the Fairbairn Art Company, New York 

ity. 

GENIEVE SECORD, Art Instructor and Lecturer, 
Horace Mann School, Teachers College, New 
York City. 

MARY DOUX, Art Instructor and Lecturer. The 
rg Commercial High School, Brooklyn, New 

ork. 

IRENE SARGENT, Professor of the History of Fine 
Arts, Aesthetics, and of Italian Language and 
Literature. 

SUE MAY GILL, Portrait and Still Life Painter, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

PAUL L. GILL, Watercolorist and Illustrator, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Art Instructor, Philadelphia School 
of Design for Women. 


INDUSTRIAL 
FRED R. LEAR, Architect, College of Fine Arts, 


Syracuse University. 

HENRY KECK, Stained Glass Designer, Keck Stu- 
dios, Syracuse, N. Y. 

STANLEY H. BREWSTER, Landscape Architect, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


ART 


CHARLES B. McCANN, Advertising Artist and 
Poster Designer. Art Instructor, Frankfort High 
School, Philadelphia, Pa. 

MARJORIE S. GARFIELD, Professor of Interior 
Decoration, Costume Design, Pencil Technique. 
College of Fine Arts, Syracuse University. 

GEORGE HESS, Professor of Drawing, Painting, 
Composition. Departmental Representative in 
the Summer Session. 

WALTER K. LONG, Instructor in Drawing and 
Painting: Sculpture. College of Fine Arts, Syra- 
cuse University. 

EDNA ANDREWS, Instructor of Public School Art 
in Summer Session, College of Fine Arts, Syra- 
cuse University. 

RUTH H. RANDALL, Instructor in Crafts and Ad- 
vanced Design, College of Fine Arts, Syracuse 
University. 


_ CATHERINE CONDON, Assistant Professor of 


Public School Art. College of Fine Arts, Syra- 
cuse University. 

RUTH H. LEE, Instructor of Drawing and Painting; 
Watercolor. College of Fine Arts, Syracuse 
University. 

PERCIVAL F. BRITTAN, Instructor of Opaque 
Watercolor, Japanese Paste Methods, Supervisor 
of Art, Mohawk High School, Mohawk, N. Y. 


DEMONSTRATORS 


HENRY G. AITKEN, Designer, Onondaga Pottery 
Company, Syracuse, N. Y. 

ROBERT K. HIER, Artist, Syracuse Type-setting 
Company, Syracuse, N. Y. 

IRA E. SWART, Artist, Soule, Feeley and Richmond 
Company, Syracuse, N. Y. 


COURSES 


Points of View in Art Education Figure Construction 


Problems in Art Education 
Aesthetics 

History of Fine Arts I and II 
Italian 


Head Construction 


Portrait Painting 

Watercolor Landscape Painting 
Still Life Painting 

Creative Poster Designing 
Advertising Art and Lettering 
Illustration 


Pencil Technique 


Figure Composition and Anatomy 
Decorative and Industria] Design 
Interior Decoration 

Costume Design and Illustration 
Art Structure and Sketch 


Cast and Still Life Drawing 
Modeling for Sculpture 
Opaque Watercolor Painting 


Representation I, II, III and IV 
Design and Applied Design Methods 
Leather Tooling, Stenciling, Block 
Printing, Batik, Tie and Dye, etc. 
Pottery 
Mechanical Drawing (Elementary and 
Advanced) 
Experiméntal Mediums 
Junior and _ Senior 
Methods. 


High School 


Other Colleges of the University are in session during the same period. 


Bulletin sent on request 


DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION 


Room 15, Administration Building, Syracuse University 


Syracuse, New York 
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Courses leading to the Bachelor's degree in 
Fine Arts, Applied Arts, and Art Education. 
Climate permits comfortable study through- 
out the entire year. State-accredited. 


Write for illustrated catalog “‘D” 
F. H. MEYER, Director 
Broadway at College Ave., Oakland, Calif. 


WILMINGTON 
ACADEMY OF ART 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


Stan! M. Arthurs Douglas Duer 
Ida lyn Macfarlane Gayle P. Hoskins 
M. A. Bensetti Frank E. 
Andrew Doragh N. C. Wyeth 
Lucile Howard 
Henryette Stadelman Whiteside, Director 
Catalogue on request. 


WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 
SCHOOL 
24 HIGHLAND ST., WORCESTER, MASS. 
Three-year courses in Design, Drawing and 
Painting. Modeling. Metal Work. Jewelry. 
Pottery. Weaving. Day and Evening Classes. 
Catalogue sent on request. 
H. STUART MICHIE, Principal 


[ SANTA BARBARA 
SCHOOL OF THE ARTS 
Santa Barbara, California 
Outdoor Landscape Class Throughout the 
Session 
Graphic, Decorative and Plastic Arts 


Session: October to May — 32 weeks 
Catalogue on Request 


ART SCHOOL 


OF THE DETROIT SOCIETY 
OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 
Accredited school; three and 
four year courses. Drawing, 
Painting, Modeling, Design, 
Illustration, Interior Decora- 
tion, Costume Design. New 
building. Cultural opportuni- 

ties of Detroit. Catalog. 


- A. GURRY, Dir. 53 Watson St., Detroit, Mich. 


SCHOOL OF THE MUSEUM 
OF FINE ARTS 


Drawing, painting, modeling, design, museum 
research, jewelry, metal work, illustration. 
Free use of galleries, collections and li- 
brary of Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 
School and Traveling scholarships. 55th year. 


Catalog. BOSTON, MASS 


CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
Chestnut and Jones Streets 
San Francisco 


Affiliated with the University of California. 
Spring term January 4th to May 138th. Pro- 
fessional and teachers’ courses of study in 
the fine and applied arts. 


Write for illustrated catalogue 
Lee F.. Randolph, Director 


Art Academy of Cincinnati 


Founded in 1869 
Moderate tuition fees. Day 
and night classes. Profes- 
sional training in fine and 
applied arts. Students have 
access to Museum and Li- 
brary. Address Walter H. 
Siple, Director. Summer 
Term: June 13th to August 


6th. 
Eden Park Cincinnati, 0. 


COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


The manufacturers and sellers of artists’ sup- 
plies can reach thousands of art students and 
professional artists through Tue Ant Dicesr. 


The Debate 


[Continued from page 21] 

“I maintain that the more international the 
work, the greater the work. Typical are the 
cases of Daumier and Gavarini. The latter 
is French to the core,—costumes, accessories, 
types, typically French. Daumier draws not 
Frenchmen, but men; he describes not na- 
tional situations but human situations. The 
New York Times has lately printed his draw- 
ing epitomizing the disarmament situation, 
printed it because any human being can under- 
stand it. 

“Why was Chardin neglected when Boucher 
and Fragonard were at. the height of their 
glory? Chardin was more international. Why 
do we prefer Chardin to the other two? 
Because he speaks in our terms, the timeless 
and impersonal terms of art. Why was Rem- 
brandt neglected in favor of artists whose 
names we now have difficulty in remembering? 
Because in his career he moved from early 
local national terms to the higher plane of 
internationalism. It may be that modern 
artists in insisting on being national will get 
an order to paint a modern ‘Night Watch?’ 
Nationalism is good business. But let them 
see clearly the consequences involved, and, if 
they wish to be great artists, beware. You 
can hardly find a sincere artist’s studio any- 
where in the world without a Rembrandt 
drawing in it, whereas the man who took 
the ‘Night Watch’ commission away from him 
is forgotten. 

“Wherever peoples ‘have isolated themselves, 
art has languished, and, if not died, has cer- 
tainly fallen to the weedy level of insignifi- 
cance. Why is it that the heights of art 
have been reached only by peoples who were 
world powers? Why is it that our greatest 
artists lived in cities such as Rome, Florence, 
Venice, Antwerp, Amsterdam and Paris— 
world cities? My opponents will say: ‘There 
was the money, there was the patronage.’ 
There was money and patronage in Sweden. 
There was money and in Russia. 
Peter the Great and succeeding rulers even 
imported works of art and artists to foster a 
national flowering. Alas, it 
else which was missing. 


patronage 


something 
The international at- 


was 


titude was missing. The open door was miss- 


ba 


Grand CEntRALScuoi/Art 


SUMMER SCHOOL IN PROVINCETOWN, 
CAPE COD. Marine, Landscape, and Figure 
Painting under direction of Arthur W. Woelfie, 
A.N.A. July 1st to August $list. 
SUMMER SCHOOL IN NEW YORK CITY. 
Under direction of Edmund Greacen, A.N.A 
Classes in Painting, and Drawing, Dlustration, 
Costume Design and Advertising. June 15th to 
August 15th. 

Write for catalogue. 


7021 Grand Central Terminal 
New York City 


CT eae a Te 


@ PENNSYLVANIA 
STATE COLLEGE 


SUMMER SESSION 

JULY 5 to AUGUST 12 
Undergraduate and graduate courses in 
art and art education under direction of 

LEON LOYAL WINSLOW 

For Special Art Bulletin, Address 
Director of Summer Session 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 
STATE COLLEGE, PENNSYLVANIA 


THE 
PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 


OF THE FINE ARTS 
Broad and Cherry Streets, Philedelphig 


* 
Oldest Fine Arts School 
in America 
DRAWING 
PAINTING 
SCULPTURE 
ILLUSTRATION 


MURAL DECORATION 
” 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 
Address Eleanor N. Fraser, Curator 
School of ART 
Commercial Art, Mlustra‘ 
Drawing, Painting from 
© Etching, Interior Deco 
Design. Master Instructors. 
Scholarships. Placements. Enroll Now, 
Write for Catalog B. 
126 Mass. Avenue Bostea 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF APPLIED 
DESIGN FOR WOMEN 


160 Lexington Ave., N. Y. City. 40th Year 


Textile Designing, Fashion [lustration 
Interior Decoggtion & Architecture 
Life Class un J. Scott Williams 

Advanced Design under Lucian 


Positions and orders filled 


OTIS ART INSTITUTE 


A SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS MAINTAINED 
THE COUNTY OF LOS ANGELES AS A DEPARTMENT 
THE LOS ANGELES MUSEUM 

2401 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, Califor 
Thirty-eight classes beginning and advanced, 
Work outdoors or indoors 12 months in the year, 
Date of entrance and period of study optional, A 
genuine Art Spirit pervades this art school. Ik 
lustrated catalog upon request. 


A. ARCHIPENKO 


ECOLE D’ART 


SCULPTURE - PAINTING 
DRAWING 
DAY AND EVENING CLASSES 
Summer in Woodstock 
316 West 57th St. N. Y. City. 


COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Four-year courses in PAainTING, INTERIOR Dec- 
ORATION, DeEsIGN, ARCHITECTURE, ILLUSTRATION 
anp Commerciat ArT, Pus. ScHoot Art. 
ing to the degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts. 


Harotp L. Butier, Dean Syracuss, N. ¥: 


LAYTON SCHOOL OF ART 

Layton Art Gallery, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Painting, Sculpture, Teacher 
Training, Advertising Art, Tlus- 
tration, Interior and Industrial 
Design. Fall Term, Sept. 19. 
For illustrated catalog address 
Charlotte R. Partridge, Director 
Dept. A.D., 758 No. Jefferson St. 
Milwaukee Wisconsin 


AUM M. LOS 
SCHOOL OF ART 


CLASSES IN 
SUMMER SCULPTURE—DRA WING 
PAINTING—MEDALLIC ABT 
Individual Instruction Day and Evenings 
Catalog on request 


80 West 40th St. (Beaux Arts Studios), N.Y.G 


Corcoran School of Art 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Tuition Free—Annual Entrance Fee 
$25.00—Day and Evening Classes i 

Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, Com 
tion and Anatomy. For information 
and Prospectus, address 

MISS AGNES MAYO, Secretary 














Philadelphia School 
of Design for Women 


Oxpest ScHOOL oF ART 
AppLigep TO INDUSTRY IN AMERICA 


Founded 1844 
industeiel and Decorative Desiga 
Interior Decoration 
Illustration and Advertising Art 
Fashion Design and Illustration 
Polating in oil ~~ water color 
is 
Lectures on ane Subjects related to Art: 
History, Literature, Modern Languages 
devel course for teachers of art in 
meh ween ona Private Schools 
Day. Evening and Saturday Classes 


Evening classes at the new Parkway branch 
f of the School, 1930 Race Street] 


Fellowships for Post-Graduate 
Residence Houses tor out of town students 


Broad and Master Streets 
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1 
rom 
..4S9LUDY ARI 
Bota’ Lhe Kansas City Art Institute 
44th and WARWICK BLVD. 
PPLIED Courses in 
[ DRAWING, PAINTING, MODELING 
TERS, STRATION, DESIGN 
Oth Yew cosTUMR me, INTERIOR DEC- 
tration ORATION, LETTERING, LAYOUT 
ture CARTOONING AND CRAFTS 
iams : ss 
Write for free illustrated catalog. 
Students May Enter at Any Time 
Night Classes 
TUTE 
AINTAINED 


@ TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL of FASHION 


Intensive Summer and Winter Courses 
Special Classes planned for Teachers. 
All phases from elementary to full 
mastery of costume design and illus- 
tration, textile and stage design 




















with thoroughness. 
ning courses. Sunday Nude Drawing 
and Painting Class. Incorporated un- 
der Regents. Certificates given on 
jcompletion of course. Send for circular D. 
1680 Broadway (near 52nd St.) New York 
INVESTIGATE BEFORE REGISTERING ELSEWHERE 
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ERIC PAPE 


Classes in Drawing, Painting, 
position and Illustration. 
Afternoon and Evening. 


Com- 
Morning, 


RTS Continuing through the Summer 
SITY RODIN STUDIOS, 200 West 57th St. 
rior Dat: (Cor. 7th Ave. Phone Circle 17-3487) | 


NEW YORK 


e Am ADVANCED 
-usz, N. ¥: GUIDANCE IN 
TIMELY ART 

4 SUBJECTS 


SUMMER COURSES 


se, Wis. START JULY 6 
re Chicago Academy 
Industrial of Fine Arts 

a 18 South Michigan Avenue, 
. Director CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
Terson St. 

Ww: 


THE PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 


OF THE FINE ARTS 
Country School OPEN ALL YEAR 
Chester Springs, Chester Co., Pa. 


qaenty-cix miles northwest of Philadelphia, 
Life Portraiture, Still Life, Deco- 


IS 
ART 















LAWING ration, Hn] qllustration, Sculpture. Modern Equip- 
ART rts, European Scholarships 
LLLIC Er perlbntinre to D. Roy Miller. 


venings 


os), N.YG 








PRATT INSTITUTE 


School of Fine and Applied Arts 
Brooklyn, New York 
Pictorial Illustration, Advertis- 
ing Design, Fashion illustration, 
Interior Decoration, Industrial 
Design, Teacher Training, Archi- 
tectural Construction, Architec- 
ture. 38 Studios. 97 Instructors. 

45th year. Catalogue. 
JAMES C, BOUDREAU, Director 
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ing. The constant influx of ideas, of stimu- 
lation, was missing. 

“Need I recall the Greek source of the 
Renaissance; the spread of oil painting, in- 
vented in Belgium; the Italian education of 
Rubens; the constant milling of the Renais- 
sance artists among republics, which were na- 
tional enough to cut each others throats on 
every occasion? Need I recall the pilgrimages 
of all the Dutch, Flemish, German, and 
French artists to Italy? Rather will I men- 
tion a shining light of my opponents’ camp. 
The nationalist Rembrandt, who wouldn’t go 
to Italy. He said: you can learn to paint 
at home. Yet one of the very few things 
we positively know about him is this, that he 
owned Persian miniatures, antique statues, en- 
gravings of Diirer, paintings of Palma Vecchio, 
reproductions of the -works of Leonardo, 
Raphael, Michelangelo, etc., and believe me, 
he was looking at them hard. 

“Nationalism means isolation. Would my 
opponents as painters be willing to do with- 
out Rembrandt, El Greco, Goya, Diirer? Would 
my opponents as sculptors avert their eyes 
from a Greek statue, a fine Buddha, a 
Chaldean head? And yet such must be their 
fate if they wish to be truly national, for 
how could they help appreciating and not be 
influenced. 

“T say art must be, and is, universal. Time 
and place are limitations. I say we are on 
the road to producing a great art. God for- 
bid that we should fail to realize that the 
sacred flame has been handed to us in a 
timeless relay race, because we now have the 
youth and vitality to carry on. God forbid 
that we should become arrogant, self-cen- 
tered, better-than-thou in spirit, and not 
humbly see that it is not by waving the flag, 
or believing that red, white and blue are the 
only colors to print with, that we shall get 
anywhere. On the contrary, let us be inter- 
national in every sense of the term, let us 
strive with might and main and every possi- 
ble means to produce art, not national art, 
or for that matter, international art, but art. 
When, as and if we do, the question ‘Is it 
American?’ will take care of itself.” 


METROPOLITAN ART SCHOOL 


. 57TH STREET, NEW YORK 
Michel Jacobs, Direetor 


Author of The Art of Color and 
Art of Composition (Dynamic Symmetry) 


SPRING & SUMMER CLASSES 


Michel Jacobs will take a limited number 

of students painting outdoor landscapes in 

and around New York City during April, 
May and June, 

Saturday and Sunday classes in outdoor 

landscape painting. 

LATEST TEACHING METHODS IN LIFE, 

PORTRAIT, POSTER, FABRIC, DESIGN, 

COSTUME DESIGN, AND INTERIOR 
DECORATION 


Send for catalogue A. D. 














THE STUDIO WORKSHOP 


ROCKPORT, MASS. 


Summer Classes 


Landscape, Still Life, Marine Paint- 
ing, Creative Design, Color, Com- 
Sept. 15th position, Blockprinting, Etching, 
rafts, 


for circular address 
THE STUDIO WORKSHOP 
85 Myrtle Street, Boston, Mass. 
after June 1st (address) Box 13, Rockport, Mass. 


XAVIER . 0. BARILE 
DRAWING - PRINTING 
STILL LIFE- ETCHING 


June 15th 
to 





PRIVATE ARI SCHOOL 
PORTRAIT - LIFE CLASSES 
PRINTING 
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The ST. LOUIS SCHOOL 
of FINE ARTS 


Washington University 


Drawing, Painting, 
Modeling, Commercial 
Design, Magazine Iilus- 
tration, Interier Decera- 
tien, Design, Costume, 
Weaving, Book-Binding, 
Leather, Metal, Pottery 
and China, Compesition, 
Perspective, Anatemy, 
Etehing, Histery ef Art. 





Sentember 21. 1931 
—— For catalog write BE. H. 
Wuerpel, Director, 
Room 110, Washington 
University, St. Louis, 
Moe. 





~ Study FINE & APPLIED ART 
at the CHOUINARD SCHOOL OF ART 


All branchés...painting, life, cos 
tume designing, fashion drawing, 
commercial, illustration, — 


stage design...day and 

classes. . “Reasonable tuition. " Write 
for Catalog “C"' 741 South Grand- 
view, Los Angeles. 


VESPER GEORGE 


School of Fine and Applied Art 
300 Students 4-Story Building 
Professional courses for 
serious students 
Mid-year entrance 
Profusely Illustrated Catalog 
42-44 St. Botolph St. Boston, Mass. 





Cleveland, Ohio 


4 year courses in the Fine 
and Applied Arts 


illustrated Catalog on Request 


STUDY IN WASHINGTON 


Interior Decoration 
Costume Design 


Commercial Art 
Advertising 


LIVINGSTONE ACADEMY 


suite 540, 1333 F sT., N. W., WASHINGTON, D.C. 


——MARYLAND INSTITUTE—— 


1825-1932 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Tra‘n- 
ing, Crafts, Advertising and Costume 
Design, Intericr Decoration, Stage 
Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 





THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 
Schools of Fine and Industrial Art 


Faculty of seventy-five. Courses in all 
branches, Operated on ai non-profit 
basis, low tuition, Fifty-third year. 
Free illustrated catalog. 

Summer Term, June 27—Fall Term, Sept. 19. 
Address Box A.A., Michigan Ave, at Adams St., 
Chicago, Hl, 
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WE GUARANTEE 


contents to be 100°, pure 
‘Zinc Oxide and Raw Linseed Oil 


a 
: Ask for 
| : SARGENT 
GUARANTEE 
ZINC WHITE 
65c per tube 
e 
In line with this 
100% pure Zinc 
White is our 
regular 
SARGENT 
ZINC WHITE 
which is bright- 
er in color (Zinc 
Oxide, Zinc 
Barium Sul- 
phate) and is 
similarly not af- 
fected by atmos- 
pheric elements. 
Both the SAR- 
GENT ZINC 
WHITE and the 
SARGENT 
GU ARANTEE 
ZINC WHITE 
are in the same 
price class. 


|THE AMERICAN ARTISTS’ 
| COLOR WORKS, Inc. 
253 36th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





LUCIEN-LEFBVRE-FOINET 


Superfine, Handground 
Permanent Oil Colors. 


MADE IN FRANCE 
[Sole agents for U. S. A.] 


CANVAS PANELS 


Also a complete line of French & Belgium 
Canvas in 41” and 82” widths 
and Mural sizes. 


Write for Price Lists, Catalogue 
and Samples 
ART IMPORTING CO. 
404 Fourth Ave. New York 








Independent Department 


ARTISTS’ MATERIAL 
ASSOCIATION 


President Henry C. Bainbridge, Jr., 
20 Cumberland Street, Brooklyn. 

Vice President ... .Charles Schneider, 
123 West 68th St., “New York. 

Secretary and Treasurer S. Scavuzzo, 
122 East 42nd St., 


New York. 

A meeting of the Artists’ Material Associa- 
tion was held at the quarters of the. Mer- 
chants’ Association of New York on March 
15, and in addition to the general business 
and discussion, an interesting talk on color 
was made by Mr. Herbert E. Martini of the 
Martini Artists Color Laboratories. The speak- 
er discussed the chemical phases of color and 
explained to the members simple tests by 
which they can determine the relative quali- 
ties of the colors offered to them for sale by 
the various manufacturers. The details of 
this talk will be carried in this column in the 
April 15 issue. 

It is gratifying to know that the Associa- 
tion is already receiving recognition beyond its 
original sphere of action, many letters having 
come from various parts of the country. The 
membership has now reached a total of 48 
concerns, and the officers of the association are 
sure it will continue to grow as the knowledge 
of its activities becomes better known. The as- 
sociation takes this occasion to welcome its 
newest member, the Permo White Co., 15 East 
40th St., New York City. 

It is the plan of the Association to have an 
instructive talk at each meeting. At a future 
date a lecture will be given on the manufacture 
and characteristics of artists’ canvas. At the 
next meeting a talk on trade conditions will 
be given by Mr. Appelbaum, president of the 
Stationers’ Association. This meeting will be 
held at the Merchants’ Association rooms in 
the Woolworth Building, April 19. All mem- 
bers are urged to be present. 

The association is now incorporated and the 
articles of incorporation, having been received 
from Albany, will be framed with a list of 
the charter members and hung in the secre- 
tary’s office. 


Where to Show 


Los Angeles, Cal. 
BOOKPLATE ASSOCIATION INTERNATIONAL— 
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HONOR 
Accorded Hurlock Royal 


Cardboard 
Products 


y the leading Arti 
Architects and Art 
Schools 


is the result of ma 
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Samples of Arti 
Drawing Boards 
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ed upon request. 


HURLOCK BROS. COMPANY, | 


OFFICE & woRKs S{36-38 Market St. pHILADE 


COLORS 


OIL, WATER AND 
POWDER COLORS 


“The finest in the W orld— 
Standard of the Colormen” 
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Prize Bookplate Competition and 8th Annual 
Exhibition; May 1-3; open to all; prizes. Ad- 
dress: Helen Wheeler Basset, 629 N. Alex- 
andria Ave., Los Angeles. 


San Diego, Cal. 


FINE ARTS GALLERY OF SAN DIEGO—Annual 
Southern California Exhibition; Fine Arts Gal- 


led ; 
mes, 

ists’ 
hich t 
shiona 


ide an 


20 feet and 4 in. wide. 


Special List of 
Absorbent Canvases 


\Write for Price List 
and Sample Book 


WEBER 


irtists CAlOK 


The COLORS the OLD MASTERS senld hare used 
FES ARTE! Sh TT 


TRENT ENGRAVING CO. 


[Cut makers to Tue Art Dicest] 
Specialists in 
FINE HALF TONES 
for Artists, Art Dealers and Publishers 
Your inquiry solicited 
223 S. WARREN ST., TRENTON, N.J. 


The advertising columns of Tue Art Dicest 
place before manufacturers and dealers in art 
supplies a market worth $5,150,000 annually. 


lery of San Diego; June 6-Sept. 7; closing date, 

May 27;' artists resident within a 225 mile 

radius of San Diego; media: oils, water colors, 

sculpture. Address: Reginald Poland, Director. 
San Francisco, Cal. 

SAN FRANCISCO ART ASSOCIATION—53rd An- 
nual Exhibition; California Palace of the 
Legion of Honor; April 26-May 31; work re- 
ceived until April 10; open to all; media: oil, 
water color, prints, sculpture. Address: E. 
Spencer Macky, Director, 800 Chestnut St. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


SYRACUSE MUSEUM—First Annual Robineau 
Memorial Ceramic Exhibition; May 1-31: 
closing date, Apr. 16; open to all New York 
ceramic artists; all types of ceramic art. Ad- 
dress: Anna W. Olmsted, Director. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
PHILADELPHIA ART ALLIANCE—Spring Ex- 
hibition of the Penn, Society of Miniature 
Painters; April 14-28; dosing date, April 11; 
open to members. Address: A. M. Archam- 
bault, Sec., 1714 Chestnut St. 
Cincinnati, O. 


CINCINNATI ART MUSEUM—39th Annual Ex- 
hibition of American Art; Cincinnati Art Mu- 
seum; May 1-29; closing date, Apr. 11; open 
to all living American artists; media: painting 
and sculpture. Address: Walter H. Siple, Di- 
rector, Cincinnati Art Museum. 


WHOLESALE ONLY 


Manufacturers 


ERNST H. FRI 
129-131 WEST 3lsr 


SCHM 


and Importers 
EDRICHS, Inc. 
ST., NEW YORK 


INCKE 


COLORS 


and 


ARTISTS’ 


Write for “Notes 


MATERIAL 
on Artists’ Colors” 


to 


M. GRUMBACHER 


162 Fifth Avenue 


New York 


Don’t judge colors as they come from tht 
tube, but as they appear in your painting 


after @ year or two. 
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RICAN ARTISTS PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


i eationwide organization of American artists and art lovers, working positively and impersonally 
J "Ri contemporary American art and artists. Regional Chapters throughout the United States. 


Chairman: F. Battarp WILLIAMS ......... 


akira 27 West 67th Street, New York City 


Wiational Secretary and Editor: Wirorw S. Cowrow..........154 West $7th Street, New York City 


Treasurer: Gorvon H. G 


Seeks 137 East 66th Street, New York City 


i ona Regional Committee, Chairman: Georce Pearse Ennis..67 West 87th St., New York City 
ional Lectures Committee, Chairman: Franx Haze v....321 West 112th Street, New York City 


A SLOGAN FOR THE LEAGUE? 
‘ould a Slogan Help the League? 
Possibly, if in a few trenchant words can 
caught the spirit and aims of our inspir- 
American Artists Professional League. 
What Does the League Stand? 
For an interlinking of all visual arts of pro- 
ssional artists and art lovers into a powerful 
cts tional League peacefully united for unsel- 
h service to art in America, acting militant- 
: , but with fairness and dignity. 
ls American art is now severed into many parts 
h limiting its interest, tolerance or activity 
its particular field of art work, or even to 
passing fashion in that field of art. 
The American Artists Professional League 
y be destined to join these severed parts 
to a true demonstration of brotherhood of 
ists and art lovers working together with 
wtual good will and tolerance for the service 
art in America in a national way. 
The American Artists Professional League 
not only a union of all the visual arts 
America; it is also a union of north and 
ath, and of east and west—a mosaic that can 
mprise every American artist and art lover, 
ll those who recognize the enduring value of 
to our nation. For by its art is a country 
st known and remembered. As we judge 
he past by the art that has survived, future 
erations may judge us by the art that 
are producing today. And art becomes, 
tually, the most enduring asset of the 
ntry that possesses it. 
The League would make all America con- 















IRS 


AND hous that contemporary American art ad- 
LORS ; : 
$ no peer; and it would wean the American 
von blic away from its “fashionable” patronage 
foreign art, and give it, instead, a healthy 
Canvas Bide in and preference for the consideration, 
wmmeees Be encouragement and employment of Ameri- 
weaves artists first, on a basis of merit. The 
= < sts of America need it! Let us no longer 
# led away by the foolish lure of foreign 
| es, irrespective of the quality of the 
of les work. To fore’ his tend 
wad ork, o foreigners this tendency, 







hich the League decries, can but make 
shionable” Americans appear uninformed, 
ide and unintelligent, even silly and quite 
loyal to our own real worth and accom- 
shment. 

In matters of technic, the League has al- 
dy made 2 notable beginning of spreading 
badcast among American artists dependable 
owledge that makes for the permanence of 
tings, 

" federal legislation, the efforts of the 
ague to secure wise laws that will give 
Dper protection to the artist and designer 


bmise to produce results that will be widely 
eficent. 
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L In the business aspects of art, the League 
? Winning the regard and collaboration of 
Color th those who manufacture and supply 
ists’ materials and of those who sell works 

art. Among the last, the American Art 

w York talers. Association and the Antique and 
orative Art League joined the League in 

untied wing up the terms of four Uniform Con- 





forms that the League has already 











In art education, it is the aim of the League 
that the experience and knowledge of the 
professional artist may have a larger voice 
than at present in matters of mass art edu- 
cation. 

What the League needs is members. Fifty 
thousand members would not only yield funds 
to accomplish really far reaching impersonal 
aims, but would give the League invincible 
power toward eventual accomplishment of its 
aims. 

* * * 

With the above resumé as background, can 

you, fellow member, suggest a 


SLOGAN 
? 


* * * 

A few slogans—(but not one a bulls-eye): 

(1) U. S. ART FOR US. 

(2) AMERICAN ART FOR AMERI- 
CANS. ; 

(3) FOR GREATER \RECOGNITION, 
PROTECTION AND SUPPORT OF THE 
ACHIEVEMENTS OF AMERICAN ART- 
ISTS. 

(4) SUPPORT AMERICAN 
BE PATRIOTIC AMERICANS. 

(5) LEAGUE FOR ADVANCEMENT OF 
AMERICAN NATIONAL ART. 

(6) ENCOURAGE AMERICAN ARTISTS 
FIRST. 

(7) AMERICAN ARTISTS SHOULD BE 
CONSIDERED FIRST. 

(8) BY ITS NATIONAL ART IS A 
COUNTRY KNOWN AND REMEMBERED. 

(9) FUTURE GENERATIONS WILL 
JUDGE US BY OUR ART WORKS. 

(10) CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN ART 
ADMITS NO PEER. 


ART AND 


(11) AMERICAN ART BY AMERICAN 
ARTISTS. 

(12) FOREIGN ART MAY BE “FASH- 
IONABLE” BUT AMERICAN ART IS AT 


LEAST AS GOOD AND SHOULD HAVE 
THE PREFERENCE OF -ALL TRUE AM- 
ERICANS. 
(13) THE AMERICAN ARTISTS PRO- 
FESSIONAL LEAGUE STANDS FOR 
PROGRESS IN) 
PROMOTION OF + AMERICAN ART 
PROTECTION OF) 
(14) PATRONIZE AMERICAN ART AND 
HELP BUILD AMERICA. 


* * * 


Every reader is cordially invited to write 
slogans for the League, and to mail them to 
the National Chairman. We realize that it 
is not easy to equal the effectiveness of “Not 
a Cough in a Carload” or “Uneeda Biscuit”. 
But such inspiration may come to someone. 
If, from the mass of suggestions that we con- 
fidently expect to receive, one be deemed 
worthy of adoption by the National Executive 
Committee, its author will receive from the 
National Treasurer of the League a check for 
$10.00 which the payee may contribute to his 
pet charity, which may well be his own bank 
account. 
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NAN ADD 


BECAUSE 


Fredrix has the facili- 
ties for disposing of 
large quantities of 
supplies at small 
profit. 


Highest Quality 
Lowest Prices 


urp—-amarst 


E. H. & A. C. Friedrichs Co. 
136-140 Sullivan St. 
140 West 57th St. 
40 East 43rd St. 
New York 
Serving art since 1868 


‘EREBE COLORS 


| 

| “AMERICAN MADE” 

| of finest quality | 
| 


THIS MONTH’S SPECIAL | 
3 ONE POUND TUBES 









FLAKE OR ZINC WHITE 
Postage paid $1.25 | 

BUY AMERICAN MADE ARTISTS’ | 

MATERIALS 


ERWIN M. RIEBE CO. 


manufacturer 
159 East 60th Street 


“American Made”’ 


| 
| 
| 
| 


New York | 


Catalogue sent on request. | 


USE 


Rembranth 


CiAsLORs 


TALENS & SON 
APELDOORN HOLLAND 
US.DISTRIBUTING OFFICE IRVINGTON NJ. 





Readers of Tue Art Dicest afford a vast 


market for artists’ supplies. 
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A Chinese Auction 


One of a Pair of Famille Verte Temple Jars. 
K‘ang-hsi Period. 


Porcelains, pottery and paintings on silk 
make up the Ton-Ying collection of Chinese 





art which will be dispersed at the American 
Art Association-Anderson Galleries, New York, 
on the afternoons of April.15 and 16. 

One of the features is a pair of famille verte 
temple with covers, of the 
K‘ang-hsi period, one of which is reproduced 
herewith. They are decorated with four leaf- 
shaped reserves, representing the four seasons 
with their blossoms, together with ~Fulions, 
kylin and phoenixes, pheasants and water fowl. 
The borders are reserved with 
chrysanthemums and trailing foliage. 

Of peachbloom chrysanthemum ware are 
two bottles bearing the six-character mark of 
the K‘ang-hsi reign, as well as an apple-shaped 
writer’s coupe which comes from the collec- 
tion of the Emperor Hsuan Tung. 

Included in the early pottery is a pair of 


jars original 


iron-red 


unglazed figures of prancing horses, T‘ang 
examples with traces of polychrome decora- 
tion, considered to be of rare sculptural qual- 
ity. A large collection of Ch‘ien-Lung flower 
pots in pairs, as used for the Chinese New 
Year in that’ period, are also included. 

There are 130 paintings on silk listed in 
the catalogue, representative of the Sung, 
Ming and Ch‘ing dynasties among which is 
an interesting Ming portrait, “Dowager in a 
Red Robe.” This depicts an elderly dowager 
in a full sleeved crimson robe with kingfisher 
feather headdress richly hung with pearls and 
embroidery. 








Calendar 


[Coricluded from page 23] 





Toledo, O. 
MUSEUM OF ART—Apr. 3-24: Toledo Federa- 
tion of Arts Societies exhibit. 


Norman, Okla. 


UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA—Apr. 1-15: Oils, 
Dorothy Kirk. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 
NAN SHEETS STUDIO GALLERY—Apr.: Con- 
temporary American painting. 


Corvallis, Ore. 


OREGON STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE~— 
i» = of American Etchers’ Rotary 
» # &.). 


Portland, Ore. 
PORTLAND ART ASSOCIATION—Apr.: Four 
Centuries of Graphic Art (College Art Assoc.). 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
PENNSYLVANIA MUSEUM OF -ART—(Fair 
mount)—Apr.: Modern Architecture. (Me- 
morial Hall)—Apr.: Engravings, Durer. (69th 
Street Branch)—Apr.: Phila. International 
Salon of Photography. ART ALLIANCE— 
Apr. 1-30: Pen drawings, Rockwell Kent. To 
Apr. 10: Etchings, Donald M. Kirkpatrick. 
HOLLAND FINE ART GALLERY—Apr. 1-15: 
Contemporary Holland artists. WARWICK 
GALLERIES—To Apr. 9: Drawings and litho- 
graphs, Frederick Knight; water colors, Austin 


Mecklem. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

CARNEGIE INSTITUTE—To Apr. 20: Engrav- 
ings, Robert Nanteuil. To Apr. 17: Contem- 
porary American painting; 19th Annual Pitts- 
burgh Salon of Photography. J. J. GILLESPIE 
cO.—To Apr. 11: Paintings, Leopold Seyf- 


fert. 
Providence, R. I. 

FAUNCE HOUSE ART GALLERY—Apr. 11-23: 
Paintings by Woodstock Artists (College Art 
Assoc.). RHODE ISLAND SCHOOL OF 
DESIGN—Apr. 4-8: Junior League exhibition. 


TILDEN-THURBER CO.—Aovr.: Etchings, Eu- 
gene Higgins and Arthur Musgrave. 
Columbia, S. C. 

COLUMBIA ART ASSOCIATION—To Apr. 13: 
9th “A” Circuit: Exhibition (S. S. A. L.). 
Memphis, Tenn. 

BROOKS MEMORIAL MUSEUM—Apr.: Marine 


paintings (College Art Assoc.); Japanese wood 


block prints. 
Austin, Tex. 
ELIZABET NEY MUSEUM—Apr. 1-13: Paintings, 
Mrs. E. Richardson Cherry. 


Dallas, Tex. 


PUBLIC GALLERY—To 


ART Apr. 9: Petites 


Tuileries Exhibition (College Art Assoc.). 

HIGHLAND. PARK. SOCIETY—Apr.: Southern 

States Art League Convention and exhibition. 
Denton, Tex. 


TEXAS STATE COLLEGE FOR WOMEN—Apr. 
| 1-10: Paintings from winter exhibition of 
National Academy of Desgn, 1931 (A. F. A.). 


Fort Worth, Tex. 
MUSEUM OF ART—To Apr. 5: 
paintings, Eliot Clark. 
Houston, Tex. 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS—To Apr. 15: Mex- 
ican Arts (A. F. A.). HERZOG GALLERIES— 
Apr.: Lithographs, Herbert Dunton; ivories. 
San Antonio, Tex. 
WITTE MEMORIAL MUSEUM (San Antonio Art 


Exhibition of 





League)—Apr. 2-15: Texas Alumni of Fon- 
tainebleau School of Art exhibition. 
Lynchburg, Va. 
WOMAN’S CLUB—Apr. 3-17: 9th “B” Circuit 
Exhibition. 
Richmond, Va. 
VALENTINE MUSEUM—To Apr. 17: Loan ex- 


hibition of Tibetan temple banners. 
Burlington, Vt. 


ROBERT HULL FLEMING MUSEUM—Apr. 1- 

21: Water colors in the Modern Idiom (A.F.A.). 
Seattle, Wash. 

ART INSTITUTE—To Apr. 13: Indianese and 


Indonesean Art. HENRY ART GALLERY— 
Apr. 3-23: 4th Annual Northwest Print Makers 


Exhibition. NORTHWEST ART GALLERIES 
—Permanent: Northwest painters including 
Alaska. 


; Appleton, Wis. 
LAWRENCE COLLEGE—Apr.: 
architecture (A. F. A.). 
Madison, Wis. 
STATE HISTORICAL MUSEUM—To Apr. 12: 
Architectural Designs by Madison Architects. 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN—Apr. 1-18: 
Etchings by American artists. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
ART INSTITUTE—Apr. 1-15: Drawings, Lenore 
B. Mallory: Modern Painting International. 


Early American 


Daytona Beach Art League 

| In Daytona Beach, Fla., there has been 
formed the Daytona Beach Art League, an 
association for the student and those wishing 
to advance in the arts and in craftsmanship. 
| John A. Rogers, architect, has been elected the 
first president. Don Emery is secretary and 
| treasurer, and Zandra During, corresponding 
| secretary. The league has just held an ex- 
| hibition of 150 paintings, all by members. 

















Early American 








































































Work Table (1800-1805) by Duncan Phy 
Unique Example, Sheraton Type. 







A Duncan Phyfe group is an_ interest 
feature of the late Louis Guerineau Mye 
collection of American Colonial and e 
Federal furniture and furnishings which 4 
be dispersed at the American Art Associatid 
Anderson Galleries, New York, the afternod 
of April 7, 8 and 9. 

One of the most interesting Phyfe items 
a Sheraton-type work table of about 18 
1805, which has become known as the “ban 
box” table and which is the only example 
its kind. A writing board, frequently fo 
in Phyfe’s work tables, is unusual in this 
in that it is in the form of a sliding shd 
Other notable pieces are a “Beau Brummé 
dressing table with an auxiliary desk, a d 
cular table with revolving top, a finely cary 
breakfast table and some rare lyre-back chai 
Early Philadelphia and Baltimore pieces, 
latter including elaborately inlaid Heppl 
white-style dining and card tables also 
pear, as well as pewter, glass, Staffordshi 
ware and hooked rugs. 

Many of the pieces in the collection wa 
in the Girl Scouts Loan Exhibition held 
the Fall of 1929, for which Mr. Myers cot 
piled the catalogue. 


“Old English” 
[Concluded from page 7] 


his independence as well as his strength. 
keen anatomist, a methodical naturalist, 
lived in an unscientific century. A hundn 
years later, and he might have been a {niet 
and rival of Darwin and Huxley, instead 
a painter . . . . Returning to England fr 
Rome, Stubbs rented a lonely farmhouse 
Lincolnshire and spent 18 months dissec 
horses. The farm had to be lonely, as Stub 
had a way of working on, untroubled by hi 
of decomposition. At the end of this time 
produced his famous ‘Anatomy of the Horse’ 
18 tables and illustrated by 24 plates .-- 
It changed forever the place and appearal 
of the horse in art.” 


The Whitney Buys a Kuhn 
“The Blue Clown” by Walt Kuhn, rep! 
duced in the Ist January number of THE 4 
Dicest, has been acquired by the Whita4 
Museum of American Art from the 
Harriman Gallery. 






























































ARTRUR U. NEWTOR 


(Late of 175 Piccadilly, London) 
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METROBOLITAR 
GALLERIES 


WANTED 
TO 
PURCHASE 


From Private Sources 


EARLY AMERICAN PORTRAITS 
ATTRACTIVE ENGLISH PORTRAITS 
AND LANDSCAPES 


FINE EXAMPLES OF THE 
DUTCH, ITALIAN, FRENCH SCHOOLS 


Owners desiring to dispose of such paintings are 
invited to communicate with the Galleries 


730 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK. 


Also Valuations and Restoration 
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